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7 INGS 's COLLEGE, London. —The DEPART- 

of FNGINEERING, MANUFACTURES. and 

ARIS. oe ot ‘AKCHI TECTURE,will RE-OPEN on TUESDAY, 
the 23rd January. . 

at ay he dat theS 's Office. 

Burther information Ky the houses of Gentlemen padre 

with the College. A prospectus will be forwarded by post upon 


Secretary. 
application tne Secretary. pw. JELF, D.D., Principal. 


ING'S COLLEGE, London, —- DEPART- 
» of ENT of GENERAL LITERATURE and SCIENC 
COU rey of LEC TURES for, 2 Motziealsted ‘Students 
o e nci . . 
RRA ei folttor the peland T.G. Hall, M.A.; "baplain. 


A. .M. 
cla Ass = “rotebsog he Rev. Kk. W. Browne, M.A.; Tutor, 
ENGLISH LI ITERATURE..Professor the Rev. F. D. Maurice, 


Mie Classes for private Instruction in the Hebrew, Oriental, 
and Modern Fores B: Languages, under the direction of Profes- 
a MCaul, Brasseur, Bernays, pessotti, and 

illalobos, bial ms he resumed on the same 

Chambers are provided for matriculated Students desirous of 

residing in the College; and some of the Professors and Gen- 
tlemen connected with the College receive Students into their 

puses. 
Mfurther. informetion 1» may be obtained upon application at the 


os 5 R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 


NALY TICAL CHEMISTRY.—The LABO- 

ATORY for WORKING PUPILS, in KING'S COLLEGE, 

ill Xy RE-OPENED, after the recess, on TUESDAY, the 16th 
ary, 18 

anuar samy are instructed in the arts of ORGANIC and IN- 

ORGANIC ANAL 760, sad are Lynd the apadest cf che- 

t enerally, according to their selection of su’ 
jet tar the Siporintendence of Professor DANIELL and 
D 





hial 














The ee is open from ten to four o'clock, and the 
terms of admission by the month, the term, or the whole season, 
may be learnt upon application in the Laboratory. 


ING’S COLLEGE, London.—SCHOOL.— 
The FIRST TERM will begin on TUESDAY, the 30th 
January, when new Pupils will be admitted. a er 





DUCATION FOR INDIA.— A Beneficed 
rere 1.A. Cambridge, residing upon his bene- 
fice. i a ade Sear sas bosiaaie near the southern coast, 
undertakes to P AR NG MEN for the Indian service, 
by instructing 
with the general Shassion! and mathematical course required for 
the universities. Apply to Messrs. Madden & Co. 3, Leadenhall- 
street, London. 


DUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENT. 
—Fortescve House, TwickenuHam.—The Pupils of 
Mr. RAYMOND DE VERICOUR will RE-ASSEMBLE on the 


25th inst.—Pros t 
the first order. — or 














EDUCATION, 

YOUNG LADY, residing with her parents at 

. is desirous of meeting with two or three 

iirree GIRLS tb EDUCATE with inher’: sister, to whom she 
offers superior advant ls beviny made education, character, 
and disposition zz, cula jar stu y, and been several years on 
the the Established Church, and 
trusts she is ‘capa “of imparting sound knowledge founded 
upon true principles. This is particularly addressed to parents 
and guardians pecking the combination of the useful with the 
ornamental, ctuses and partons will be forwarded in 
rep to thers oat ressed, pre-paii id, to C. J., care o a arker, 
445, West Strand; or Wetherley’ s Library, Peckham 


RIVATE PUPIL.—A CLERGYMAN, for 
some eit fe Tutor to F Nobleman, and d subsequently re- 
ceiving six o his house, a moder dis! rom 
London, would be glad to FILL A VACANCY ‘with a GENTLE- 
MAN'S SON, whose education or health may require more than 
common ya itr addressed to the Rev. J.C. C., Post 
ice, H. Middl will be forwarded to him. 


(COMMERCIAL SCHOOL, GOTHIC HALL, 

Enfield, Middlesex, ty) T. WEARE, Son and Successor to 
the Rev. W. Weare.—T. WEARE respectfully informs his 
friends and those parents who are desirous of combining do- 
mestie comfort and liberal treatment with a sound and useful 
education, that he receives PUPILS on_bis usual moderate 
terms. Keferees: — Rev, J. Davies, Fottesbam;, Rev. T. 
Bourne, A.B., near Hinckiey; D. M'‘Niel, Esq.,8' 

















- PARAGRAPH, “which ‘referred to some win- 
dows in Stoke Golding Church, was copied from the 
Ecelesiologist of June last, into fhe Atheneum of Nov. 11. The 
writer of that paragraph, w s the writer of this, is happily 
enabled to say that the Teport there alluded to, and there com- 
mented upon, is altogether unfounded ,—no windows were taken 
away, nor was the church in any manner whatever defrauded. 
‘he real facts of the case were these: the windows being | = 
such a dilapidated state that they could not be repaired, w 
poe nga removed, and entirely new ones substituted in their 
stead; and as the little of stained glass there was could not 
Eat into any form or re, Dr. Staunton desired that it 4. 
e sent to him, = ae ing to find some ingenious person to put 
the mutilated ether, and designing, seen this was 
Cone, to return them to toke Golding Church. The box, how- 
er, remained him, unopened, for some years, till a report, 
seemingly ned to that which was communicated to the 
writer, came to the ears of the Bishop, who wrote to Dr. 
pianeten on the sa ject, fepresing a wish that the glass which 
had been removed should be returned. ‘This wish, it is needless 
to say, wes instantly counted with, and the glass was re- 
turned, as desired, to the Church wardens of Stoke Golding. 
Upon this simple Tact did misrepresentation and exaggeration 
concoct that story which was reported to the writer exactly as 
he detailed it; and he supposing that his informant did know 
the facts, and’ really had Peeither intention nor motive to mis- 
represent them, gave the report that fuller publicity which has 
enabled him thus positively to contradict it, and, by this brief 
statement of the truth, to put an extinguisher, once and for all, 
upon all false reports and slanderous insinuations respecting 
Stoke Golding Church and its windows. 


OYAL COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS.— 
Whitehall, Jan. 8, 1844. 
HER MAJESTY’S Commissioners hereby give Notice,— 
1. That the decorative works intended for Exhibition, accord- 
ing to the notices published in June and July, 1843, are to be 
sent in No. 20, King-street, St. James’s-street (late the St. James's 
Bazaar), between the hours of ten and five on avy day, Sunday 
exce ed, during the first week in March next, when Agents 
will be in attendance to receive teem ; but no work will be re- 
ceived afer ursday, the 7th of Mar 
2. Each Exhibitor is required to “> together with his work, 
a letter containing his name and address, and stating the num- 
ber, if more than one, of the specimens sent by him, with such 











and the Parents of the Pupils. No Day ’ Sctiolars a A admitted. 
Accommodation for Parlour Boarders. The present Vacation 


terminates on the 13th instant. 





be obtained at the Secretary | 's Offi 
Hee 1s. “W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 


NIVERSITY COLLE London.— 
JUNIOR SCHOOL. — Under ceremens of the 
Council of the College. Head Master, THOMA SH. K 

The School will RE-OPEN for the next Term on TUESDAY, 
16th of Jonnerz. 16 ei. Tee Year is divided into ses Terms; 
Fee for each ‘Term, pare of qiendence are from 
quarter past Nine to f Fees quar past e afternoons 
of Wednesdays and Saturd: aye are e devoted to to Drawing, 

The subjects taught (without extra charge) are Reading ; 
Writing; the Properties of the most Familiar Objects, natural 
nd artificial; the English, Latin, Greek, leg and German 
Languages ; Ancient and Modern His Geography. both 
Physical and Political; Arithmetic, and a Book eeping; the 
9g of Mathematics, and of Natural Philosophy and 

awin, 








Prospectuses aad further particulars may be obtained at the 
Office of the College. 
CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
December 26, 1843. 


ANATOMY APPLIED TO THE FINE ARTS, 


H. ROGERS, Esq., (Lecturer at the Middlesex 
Hospital Medical School,) will DELIVER his SECOND 
COURSE of LECTURES, illustrated a recent Dissections and 
Living Models, at the Arete Society, Clipstone-street, Fitzroy- 
square. to commence on WEDNESDAY EVENING, January 17, 
at half-past Eight o'cloc 
By permission of the Society, a limited number of Tickets for 
the Course will be issued. For prospectus and terms apply to 
the Artists’ Colourmen, or to the Hon. Sec., Joseph J. Jenkins, 
Esq., No. 8, Caroline-street, Bedford-square. 


DUCATION.—TIlorwyt House, Stramrorp 
ltt, MippLesex,—At this Establishment YOUNG GEN- 
LEM EDUCATED on praee founded on the principles 
so snecessfully practised by PESTALOZZI and DE PEL LEN: 
BENG. The most assidnous attention is bestowed on the cul- 
ture of the feelings, the developement of the mental faculties, 
and the general improvement of the health and physical capa- 
bilities. Knowledge is presented in its simplest form, and every 
exertion is made to render its acquirement a source of pleasure 
and a means of further progress in virtue and intelligence. 

The course of instruction includes the English, French, Ger- 
man, Latin, and Greek Languages; the Mathematics, Experi- 
mental Philosophy and Chemistry; the Elements of Natural 
and Civil History, Geography and Astronomy ; Writing, Draw- 
ing, Singing, Gymnastics, 

To facilitate the acquirement of knowledge, and furnish 
means of general improvement, a select paseee 5 ts provided, and 
an extensive collection of h 
tus, with cabinets of minerals, shells, ke-; a laboratory. Bath, 
workshop, &c, 

Terms. including every expense, from Six to Eight Guineas 
sar Quarter, 

A Prospectus may be obtained at Messrs. Jones's, 30, Lower 
Holborn ; or at the FE stablishment. 


(ity of LONDON SCHOOL, Milk- street, 
Cheapside.—Established by Act of Parliament, and under 
the supersntendence of the Corporation - London. Head 
we tT—the Rev. F. W. Mortimer, D.D.. of Queen's College, 
xford. This SC Hoot will be RE-OPENED for the next term 
on TUESDAY. the 16th of January. The Year is divided into 
three Terms, Fee for each Term 2. 15s. The general course of 
instruction includes the English, Latin, Greek 
German languages, Writing, Arithmetic, Book- ee Geo- 
Staphy, History, and Mathematics. Persons desirous of enter- 
ing their sons as pupils may obtain prospectuses of the School, 
fontaining also particulars of the Foundation Scholarships and 
shibitions to the Universities which are attached to it, together 
with forms of application for admission, at the Secretary’ 3 office, 
etween the hours of ten and four. 
THOS, BREWER, Secre‘ary. 




















DUCATION, near Claremont, Surrey. — A 
select number of YOUNG GENTLEMEN, from Six b 
Fourteen zope o! age are qua for professional and mer- 
fae rsui i as for Addiscombe and the other Col. 
IK who has resided at Esher up- 
wards o ears, and w! ai —L AJ are 
gentlemanly and liberal. Pu - | eates twel pears. a 
gE —— ahove nave, tuelve, © guiness oa ee oh 2, Bae . 15, 
vendish-squa: . Gri a » Buc 
polaroge-staeet, Corgneigb-soanarpe SC. Crumb, Bes. 


gegen erg pee TUITION.—A “Gentle. 

an, resident in Londen of{acknowl d ability as a 

Mathemsticlan, =— one of the three first wranglers of his year 

at Cambridge, is open to RECEIVE PUPILS in any department 

of Mathematics. ‘or name and address eure at a Printing 
Office of R. Taylor, Esq. Red Lion-court, Fleet-street. 


ELECT FRENCH ESTABLISHMENT near 

the Regent's Park, conducted by English Protestant Ladies, 
who, having been educated in France, speak the language with 
the purity and fuoncy of the higher class of Parisians, and are 
thus enabled to secure to their Pupils the advantages which are 
generally to be alone obtained by a residence in Paris. Terms, 
Sixty Guineas per annum, including French and Music, taaght 
by the Principals. Eminent Professors attend on the usual 
terms. Mrs. Dean, 10, Red Lion-square, will furnish references 
and Prospectuses. 


THE FRENCH LANGUAGE TAUGHT by 
MONS. MARIOT Ly BEAUVOISIN (from Paris), at 33, 
Lombard-street, City, a at 14, York-street, Covent-Garden. 
Attendance, for ladies, from ll in the morning till 35 for Gen- 
tlemen, from 4 in the evening till 11. M. d "s course of 
lessons, especially intended for persons who propose visiting 
the Continent next season, is now being formed; it will end in 
July next, . phe terms are 2/. 2s. Further particulars are 
iven in M. de B.'s Prospectus, which may be had at either of 
is ~Lidy 
-B. M. de Beauvoisin’s original System, ‘ French 
in Four Months. ML nn ay by Souter & Law. 131, Fleet- -street, 
and sold by all booksellers. Price 9d. each lesson. 

This work is the most useful that bas yet appeared; credit- 
able at once for the skill of the writer, and remarkable for 
knowledge, dge, acuteness, a and judgment. "—The Press 
GcHOoL, FAMILY, and CLERICAL 

AGENC Sono-squanrs. — Mr. HINTON, late of 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge, Author of ‘ Stenography for Schools,’ 
&c., respectfully states that he forwards the views of Principals 
of Schools, Families, Clergymen, Tutors, and Assistants, in any 
changes they may contemplate; also in the transfer of Scholas- 
tic and Clerical roperty.—Mrs. Hinton, who has resided many 
years on the Continent, can introduce superior English and 
Foreign Governesses, with good references. Letters must be free. 


NRADUATION IN ARTS, &e.—Gentlemen of 
liberal education and pursuits ‘may, through the assist- 
ance of the Advertiser, obtain a Degree in any Faculty for 
which their previous education may have qualified them. The 
Exercises, amount of Fees, &c., will be communicated in answer 
to all letters, giving particulars of applicant's status and educa- 
tion. —Address (pre-paid) “ M. D., at Messrs. Nock’s, Book- 
sellers, 15, ew-road, 
FRESCO AND ENCAUSTIC ORNAMENTAL PAINTING. 
R.-FREDERICK SANG, Artist, from the 
Royal Academy at Munich, begs to inform the Nobility 
and Gentry (Architects particularly), that he continues, with a 
considerable number of his Pupils, to decorate Public and Pri- 
vate Buildings in the above manner, and in the different ancient 
and modern styles, on reasonable terms, and with the greatest 
dispatch, Orders executed in all parts of the United Kingdom. 























—Apply ~ ye to Mr, Frk, Sang, 27, Portland- -terrace, Re- 
gen.’s-park, Londen, 





ofthe Cosine. materials, or modes of execution as 

may be intended for publication, subject to the approval of the 

mmissioners. The name of the Exhibitor is also to be written 
on each specimen sent by him ; and the specimens are to 

Papper to correspond with the list or description contained 

in his 

e ‘Artists or their Agents may attend to examine the 

works sent by them, and to restretch sach drawings or paintings 

rolled ave n Ser stretching frames and 


oe the convenience of ca! 
will wilewed to be Fetouched after phaving pose 


to i 
py ved. be only by th ne Artin t himae ony 
= 3. Soe ry peas me ae Te ltbe taken of of the works sent; but ja 
or oes. Commissioners w ‘ 
Fee eee ae Caen anes wil not bp responsible 
By Command of the Commissioners. 
C. L. EASTLAKE, B, Secretary. 


Under the Sanction of the Committee of € “ouncil on Education, 
APOLLONICON ROOMS, 
101, St. Martin's Lang. 


GINGING on the METHOD of WILHEM, 
UNDER THE DIRECTION oF 


Mr, 


CLASS No. 30, or EN, 
Will commence on FRID. NEXT, January 19th, 1844, ata 
Quester 1 past Six o'clock, and Ay meet on Tuesday and Friday 
enings. 
Terms.—30s. for the Course, or 6*. per Month (Eight Lessons) ; 
but Schoolmasters, Sunday- School ’ Peachers, &c. will be admit- 
ted, on payment of 15s. for the Course, or 3s. per Month. 


CLASS No. 31, for LADIES, 
mA ‘locke on FRIDAY, January 26th, at a Quarter before 
cloc 
Terms.—Same as Class No. 30. 
Tickets and full particulars may be obtained at the Office, 101, 
St. Martio’s Lane. 


TUDIO or COMMITTEE ROOM, with Office 

tr Bed-room and W. C. adjoining.—TO BE LET (Rent 

1001. 2 go~ ‘on the Ground. Floor, at No. 13, Bruton-street, 

Berkeley-square, a_ noble, well-proportioned ROOM, suitable 

for an Artist or Scientific og t has a distinct Entrance 

from the Vestibule. whe to the Proprietor, Mr. Cox, Sur- 
veyor, &c. 106, New Bond-street. 

























Joun Hvutvran. 








Just SUC rice Gs. iain Second Editio: 
N the SUC SFUL TREATM EN YT and 
PREV A, of CONSUMPTION and SCROFULA; 
the Female Disorders connected therewith ; Stramous Glanda- 
lar Swellings. &c. By J.J. FURNIVALL, M.D., of the London 
College of iysicians. 
“ The most rational and effective treatment.’’"—Medico-Chirur- 
al Revi 
- "Shortly will be published, by the same Author, 
Practical Observations on the ‘T'reatment of Dis- 
orders of the Heart and on Rheumatism. 
ondon ; Baillidre, Regent-street. 





Just POUDO with 37 Illustrations. | price 2. 
UDON'S GLIMPSES of NAt URE, 
and psseces of INTEREST DESCRIBED, during a 
Visit 9 the Isle of Wight, Designed to assist and encourage 
iA come in forming Habits of Observation. 
ould not recommend a more valuable little volume ; it 
is “ir: of F information conveyed in the most agreeable manner.” 
_ ary Gazeti 
" Ly catnet fail to become a favourite with all young readers,” 


= ‘A Tost engagi ng little volune.”"— Evangelical. 
mdon; Grant & Griflith, successors to J, Harris, St. Paul's 
Churchyard, 
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; Mr. JAMES TAYLOR will SELL by?AUCTION, at his Rooms, | {XT AT —== = 
Sales by Auction. 65, Ship-street, adjoining the Old Ship Hotel, Brighton, on ATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS._R, Jey. 
TUESDAY, the 23rd of January, and following day, at 11 for ; NixGs has consigned to him, FOR SALE, ala 
32. o'clock te a minute. lection 4 Water-colour Drawings by Barrett. Cattermele 
HE LIBRARY of a GENTLEMAN, with | {2°9?%:2;:D- Harding, Hunt, Lewis, Stanfield, J. M. W. Turner, 
Valuable Books. f some DUPLICATES from other Collections ; in History, On View at 62, Cheapside 
Biography, and Topography, Heraldry, Divinity, and Classics, " : iit” TI 
Mr. L. A. LEWIS will SELL, at his House, 125, Fleet- | anti mite Modern Works in morocco binding. Porttolios of AS? RONOMICAL OBSERVATORY,_4 cr 
TIERS > . . selec p J KS eroce ing, € Deve atmathatyghi. ote sce ad n> hs omni » 
street, on TUESDAY, 16th, and two following days, Prints, containing rare Portraits of the Dignitaries of our | «4 YOUNG GENTLEMAN, experienced in taking Trans: “ 
king T 
Ceres. &e. &e. il ihe or tea : Bers ane Sapetertal Observations, and in the Measurement df 
‘ TOT y 4 . : ‘atalogues may be had. and they will be forwarded to gentle- louble Stars, having lately been Assistant in the 
COLLECTION of BOOKS, including | .\ciSenfing ther address. y g a distinguished British Nobleman, would ty Co 
Whittaker’s Leeds, 2 vols.—Scott’s Border Antiqui- — ocanuement. ‘ tn addition to other advantages in Access 
ties, 2 vols. India proofs, russia—Bayle’s Dictionary, 4 vols. = = * z aeaiaintod wah spent three years in a manufactory, is well and Ch 
> y ‘ ry quainted with the construction and ic: 
—Dupin’s Ecclesiastical History, with the Canons, 18 vols, BITiOn S5p FoRses eeteee TE, onton! tactrements in general. NB.—Lessons in "Aereaane 
- s Essex ig ; 5 : ty ee LO ptics, and Mathematics may be had i netinn te? 
in 7—Berry's Essex Pedigrees, an Heraldic Manuscript, and __ President.—RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF DEVON, | Observatory offers. Address, by letter, Pt eee in an Lit 
other Heraldic Books—Scott’s Bible, 6 vols.—Hewlett’s itis _ Regal piapneen, Che Teince Apes Raviag graciensly street, Oxford-street, London. ae on 
. « a . . . . one ‘ec e 8 t Somin 2 S$ Patron, e preparations ee eee x ee 
Bible, 3 vols.—Encyclopadia Britannica, with Supplement, | for a Public Opening of the Establishment will hs proceeded NHEAP SECOND-HAND BOOK Editiot 
26 yols. russia—Monstrelet’s Chronicles, by Johns, 5 vols. | with as cee ayer ging ——y pod ga completeness of the ar- HEARL'S CHEAP CATALOGUE ks} OKS. —G, 
russia—Lysons’ Magna Britannica, 9 vols.—Tredgold on the ee ee re ae of its visitors may be had Guatis and postage free, by optical nag oad 
Steam Engine, 2 vols.—Beauties of England and Wales, 23 = geder to effect this, yi of the came time i adeals of the | Russell-court, Brydges-street, Covent-garden. — Hi 
: ot I a ai a : attendance of the noble President, and those Peers and Com- — 
ae oa a ge gy 5 sponers who were smong the cagnest iriends and suppertete of CATALOGUES OF OLD BOOKs., H 
vols.—Sweet’s Florist’s Guide, 2 vols.—Sweet’s Cistinaw, or | the Association, the Opening wi ve deferred till the Meeting ‘4 - a y ; 
Rock Rose — Sowerby’s Mineralogy, @ vols—Donnovan's oH varoment ; ons this will make no ceanee in the <7 of the 0 aes ¢ oe qoRYANTS CATA. Famili 
“ sieo hey — : : irst Lecture or the First Soirée of the Season, each whic . ee oN ALUADLE », relative to Engli Swe 
Fishes, 4 vols.—Ilooper’s Botanical Miscellany, 2 vols.— | will be given on the Evenings originally annoaaced. namely. History, Biography, Antiquities, and Classical Literstacsente Sketch 
Burke’s Commoners, 4 vols —Broad Stone of Honour, parts | the Lecture on the 7th of February, and the Soirée on the 1th. fin sale, at the aflixed prices, at the CAMDEN HEAD. 12, Wele hye 
is Sent . . ; a The Members who are now enrolled may receive their Cards | lington-street, Strand, London, now ready, and will be forwarded ¥ 
2 and 3—Arminian, or Methodist Magazine, from its com- | of Membership by personal application to the undersigned, at | GRATIS on application.—Jan. 13, 1844. oe 
mencement to 1841, 64 vols.—Modern French Works, &c. the oo ba pop eg Rooms onl feed not at the Institute, where R. A. IRVINE. of No.4 <p 
no admissions can be granted till the regular opening) between = * NE, O ». 45, Frith-stree lewsv 
the hours of Twelve and Four, after Monday, the 15th of Janu- square. L a h; Be : t e I rith street, Soho- vant 
ary, the number of One Thousand Members, being now square, London, has just published Part I. of his Cata. 
completed. — > logue plan agg entertaining, scarce, curious, and early 
Jan. 10, 18, JAMES S, BUCKINGHAM, Resident Director. | han on forwarding hie addeese £0 oe Tatler? (2 Any Bente IM 
Valpy’s Family pcg Library, and other | 77) BE DISPOSED OF, a Profitable Business, BIBLIOTHECA DRAMATICA POETICA 
Books, in quires. or Half Share, connected with Engraving and the Fine " 1TH ae a 
: < Arts. This is a desirable opportunity for the outlay of somal CATALOGUE oo See Collection of 
Mr. L. A. LEWIS will SELL, on FRIDAY, 19th, capital, from which an income of 1.000/. per annum may be | GURiOUS, and VALUABLE ARTICLES. in fine cones 





readily obtained, with little, if any risk. Address X. Y. Z., 17, 


North-street, Westminster. 


YEOLOGICAL COLLECTION to illustrate | 
the recent Works on Geology, and to facilitate the study 

of this interesting branch of Science: it contains 200 Specimens | : ; 

in a Mahogany Cabinet, price Five Guineas, arranged and sold | ster, &c, &c.,on Sale by WILLIAM LLOYD, 36, Chandos-street, 


| among them will be found Shakspeare’s Midsu e ight’ 
Dream, 1600, Merchant of Venice, 1600, Henry the Fifth ee 
Richard the Second, 1615, Othello, 16:0, and several other early 
Editions of Shakspeare in 4to., Heywood’s Epigrams 154s, 
Spencer’s Colin Clout, 1595, and some by Chapman, Decker. 
Field, Heywood, Marlow, Middleton, Munday, Rowley, Web. 


An EXTENSIVE COLLECTION of BOOKS, 
IN QUIRES, 

Including nearly 10,000 vols. of Valpy’s Family Classical 

Library—100 Brown's Perspective, with the Copperplates— 

















250 Spenser's Faery Queen—100 Old Bailey Experience— | by Ji TENNANT, Mineralogist to Her Majesty, 149, STRAND, a near Trafalgar-square. Catalogues sent free on applic 1 
. ' i id res— nee Or, T 
1,100 Manual of the History of the Middle Ages—100 The followinz is an outline of the Contents: DIOR ¢.. TENT + y ; 
Master Timothy’s Bookcase — 1,000 French Testament — _ Minerals, which are either the components of Rocks, or occa- I FIC E for PATENTS of IN VENTIONS 
24 Mustrated Bible—150 Williams’ Academical Stenography sionally tpbedded fn Sore Gaasts. Agate, Calcedeey. Jesper, | : A sed peas TRATION of DESIGNS, No. 14, Lincoln's Edited 
° Fie “tees y Sha apee orange r. 4 sarnets, Zeolite, Hornblende, Augite, Asbestus. elspar, Mica, | Inn-fields, London.—Inventors and Capitalists ej 
—182 Field Book—130 National Library—60 Life of Napo Tale, Tourmaline, Calcarcous Spar, Fluor, Selenite, Barytes, | that all business Pelatine to the esnaaian wen dis} tae 
leon—234 Doings in London—1,040 Johnson's Dictionary— | Strontian, Salt, Sulphur, Bitumen, Kc. mee a TISH and FOREIGN PATENTS, Preparation of Specifications, +,* 17 
532 Gulliver's Travels—620 Childe Harold—1,040 Baron Metallic mg gg Copper, Lead, Tin, Zinc, Anti- ane —— of Inventions, is transacted with care, economy, —_ 
Munchausen—728 Flora’s Cabinet—Juvenile Books, &c. sranite, Gneiss, Mica-slate, Clay-slate, Porphyry, Ser- | © REGISTRATION OF DESIGNS.—Under the new Act, 6 and of the’ 
Sandstones, Limestones, Basalt, Lavas, &c. 7 Vict. c. 65, ARTICLES of UTILITY, whether in Metal or The 
ssils from the Llandeilo, Caradoc, W enlock, Ludlow, Car- | other substances, may be protected in the three kingdoms for The \ 
boniferous, Lias, Oolites, Wealden, Chalk, London Clay, and | 3 years at a small expense; Ornamental Designs may also be A Vis 
Crag Formations, - i * registered under the Act 5 and 6 Vict. c. 100. The | 
J. TENNAN Ag more extensive ( otteetions sé 10, 20, ato A = ot py with full particulars as to the course tobe The ( 
100 Guineas each, and is constantly receiving additions to his ursued, and the expense, &c., of being protected, either b ri 
Miscellaneous Books. large Collection of BMinorals, Fossils, and recent Shells : he alse otters Patent or the Designs Acts, may be had aretie upon Bibi 
ee ¥ wa — gives Private Instructions in Geological Mineralogy at 149, | application, personally or b Mr. Alexa rine 
Mr. L. A. LEWIS will SELL, on TUESDAY, 23rd, and two | Sive8 f Tvate 7os - 4 + | ee See Co Oe Soccer Se, 
following days, 
A VALUABLE COLLECTION OF Now ready, in 2 vols. small 8yo. 21s. bound, DRR 


MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, ; r 

Including the LIBRARY of a GENTLEMAN, deceased. W H I M S I C A L I T I E S. 0 
By THOMAS HOOD, Esq. 

With NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS by LEECII. A 


“These Whimsicalities furnish the best present book of the year. They are admirably illustrated by Leech.”—Naval 


Foreign Books. and Military Gazette. 








seers «tm oon ; > 9 ; «Let us recommend these volumes to all lovers of fun and frolic."—Morning Chronicle. Of th 
Mr. L. A. LEWIS as, = Se » Sth, and Original thought and able execution pervade the whole of this work ; anda more pleasing holiday literary recrea- 
epi i tion could not well be concocted.”"—Literary Gazette. Transla 
FOREIGN THEOLOGICAL WORKS, “In this work are some of Mr. Hood's best efforts. Things that will make the thoughtful wiser, and the unthinking of 7 
eisiuhan atinaieY ted fi the Continent merrier. Can any one read our hasty extracts, and not wish to possess two volumes rich in wit, sense, good feeling, and 
nchiding s0me SmpOrted Irom she VOnHhEnt. good poetry—with puns and extrayagancies for less exemplary tastes—and a number of humorous fancies from the pencil F 1 
of Leech.”—Ewvaminer. p= ang 
Henry Corsurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. ae 
able; a 
rT { T T : perfect 
__pesksin quires, © | MR. -MOXON HAS RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 
Mr. L. A. LEWIS wi LL, On i Ad, Pebruary =, war r Mya o TED 'a xy , ra 
soni “it ee TYRWHITT’S CHAUCER'S POETICAL WORKS. 20s. sts 
A VERY VALUABLE COLLECTION OF D'ISRAELI’S CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. 16s. 
BOOKS, IN QUIRES, —_— MISCELLANIES OF LITERATURE, 14s. 
Including some Printed at Oxford. CHARLES LAMB'S WORKS. 14s. Im] 
SHELLEY'S POETICAL WORKS. 12s. LA 
CAMPBELL’S SHAKSPEARE., | 16s. BR 
BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, 2 vols. 32s. - 
Modern Books. BEN JONSON’S WORKS. 20s. 2A 
Mr. L. A. LEWIS will SELL, on TUESDAY, February 6, COLERIDGE’S MASSINGER AND FORD. | 16s. 9 
and two following days, WYCHERLEY, CONGREVE, VANBRUGH, AND FARQUHAR. | 16s. 8vo 
‘OLLECTION ° J ERN BOOKS . 
A COLLECTION OF MODERN B K ‘ Now ready, to be continued on the Ist and 15th of every month, Part I. (with Five Plates) of 3. 1 


Including the RETAIL PORTION of a BOOKSELLER, . : re - 
ringing the bs THE PEOPLE’S GALLERY OF ENGRAVINGS. — 
Dedicated to the Queen. 4A 


To contain Four beautiful Plates on Steel, quarto size, for One Shilling; including Portraits of eminent Persons, En: 





Historical and Imaginative Designs, Architecture, Scenery, &c. in various parts of the World; executed by the first-rate r 
Engravers after Originals by Sir Thomas Lawrence, Turner, Stantield, Prout, D. Roberts, Allom, Chalons, Hayter, ~— 5 A 
Maclise, Stephanoff, Cattermole, Bartlett, Leitch, &e. Edited by Rev. G. N. WRIGHT, M.A. With Selections from thy 
Writings of L. E. L., Mrs. Ellis, Mary Howitt, Agnes Strickland, Bernard Barton, &c. Baron's 

Five Subjects will be given in Part L, viz. Chatsworth, the late Lord Lynedoch, Ilousehold Treasures, the 6A 
Hall at Christmas, and The Faithful Guardian. iy 

Fisuer, Son & Co. 
The Caxton Press, Newgate-street, and Angel-street, London. 


Prints, Paintings, &c. 
Mr. L. A. LEWIS will SELL, on TUESDAY, February 13, 
and three following days, 
A LARGE QUANTITY of ENGRAVINGS, 
A FEW PAINTINGS, 
FRAMED and GLAZED PRINTS, &c. 
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HALLAM’S HISTORICAL WORKS. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 
I. 
Just published. . 
TIEW of the STATE of EUROPE during the 
MIDDLE AGES. By HENRY HALLAM, Esq. Eighth 
and Cheaper Edition. 2 vols, 8vo. 24s, 
Ile 
By the same Author, 

Constitutional History of England from the 
Accession of Henry VII. to the Death of George II. Fourth 
a= Cheaper Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 

111. 
Also, by the same Author, - 

Literary Iistory of Europe during the Fifteenth, 
sixteenth, and Seventeenth Centuries. Second and Cheaper 
—° oe Murray, Albemarle-street. 
CHAMBERS’ JOURNAL—NEW SERIES. 

On the 6th January, 1844, price Three Halfpence No. I, 


of 

HAMBERS’ EDINBURGH JOURNAL. 

To be continued Weekly, each Number containing six- 

teen pages of Amusing Literature, in the form of Moral and 

Familiar Essays, Notices of Inventions and Discoveries, Tales, 

Sketches of Remarkable or Exemplary Characters, and other 
Papers of an Entertaining or Instructive kind. - 

*,* The First Series, complete in 12 vols., will continue on 

Sale. either in Sets, ae = 8s. cloth, lettered, or separate 

‘um Parts, as heretofore. 
Members, Or S. Orr & Co. ; and sold by all Booksellers and 





NEW EDITIONS. 
I." THE COOKS ORACLE. 5s. 61 


“ We venture to prophesy that the ‘ Cook's Oracle’ will 
be considered as the English Institute of Cookery."’— Edinburgh 
eview. 


II. DALGAIRNS* COOKERY. 6s. 


This Volume contains a Complete System of Practical Cookery, 
carefully adapted to the purposes of every-day life. 
Robert Cadell, Edinburgh ; Houlston & Stoneman, London. 





Just published, 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth. fe 

C= of DROPSICALOVARIA REMOVED 
by the large ABDOMINAL SECTION, 

By D. HENRY WALNE, . 
“These cases were well chosen, the arrangements admirably 
made, the operation was well performed, and the after-treat- 
ment most judicious: we have, therefore, to praise the judg- 
ment, boldness, dexterity, and professional skill of Mr. Walne.”” 

—Dublin Journal of Medical Science. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans. 








Royal &vo pp. 569, with plates and wood-cuts, price Rs. 
Ts HISTORY of the TOWN of GRAVES. 
END, and of the PORT of LONDON, By R. P. CRUDEN. 

“It is extraordinary that a volume of this kind has not, before 
this, been written, and now that it is written it would be extra- 
ordinary if it were not read."’"— Times. | . 

* Of the amount of valuable information respecting the Port of 
London, andthe history and statistics of British Commerce and 
Naval affairs, no idea can be formed, save by reference to the 
work itself.""— Morning Chronicle. Z 

“The work is absolutely a model for historical and topogra- 
phical research.""—Naral and Military Gazette. 

ondon: Pickering. 





Newsvenders in Town and Country. 


Dr. Robinson’s New Work. 


Now complete, in } vol. 8vo. price 18s. cloth, 


BIBLIOTHECA SACRA; 


Or, TRACTS and ESSAYS on Topics connected with 
BIBLICAL LITERATURE and THEOLOGY. 


i EDWARD ROBINSON, D.D., Author of ‘ Biblical 
manned Researches in Palestine,’ &c. 


#,* This volume contains Seventeen elaborate and important 
Articles by the Editor, and by Prof. Stuart, President Way- 
LAND, &c., the nature of which may be seen by the ConTENTS 
ofthe Tuirp (and last) Part, also just published, price 6s. viz. 

The Jewish War under Trajan and Hadrian. 

The White Stone of the Apocalypse, by Prof. Stuart. 

A Visit to Antipatris, by Rev. Eli Smith. 

The Lord's Supper in the Corinthian Church, by Prof. Stuart. 

The Coming of Christ, by the Editor. i 

Ancient Temple on Mount Lebanon, by Rev. E. Smith. 

Biblical Geography by the Editor. 





I. 
DR. ROBINSON'S new and enlarged Edition of GESENIUS’ 
HEBREW LEXICON. 
On the 28th, in 1 vol. royal 8vo. handsomely printed, 
price 31s. 6d. cloth, 


A HEBREW AND ENGLISH 
LEXICON 


Of the OLD TESTAMENT, including the BIBLICAL 
CHALDEE. 


Translated from the Latin of WM. GESENIUS, late Professor 
of Theology at Halle. By EDW. ROBINSON, D.D., &c. 
A New Edition, greatly enlarged and improved. 

*.* The whole Work was revised, and re-written, with impor- 
tant Additions by Gesenics before his death; and the present 
edition is translated by Prof. Ropinson, from the MSS. left by 
the lamented Author, which were transmitted for the purpose 
byhisSon. The long delay in the publication bas been unavoid- 
able; and no pains have been spared to render this the most 
perfect and comprehensive Hebrew Lexicon now extant. 


IMPORTANT THEOLOGICAL AND CLASSICAL 
WORKS. 


Ii. 
Now ready, in 1 thick vol. post 8vo. price 8s. cloth, 


GUIDE TO WRITING LATIN 


Consisting of Rules and Examples for Practice. 
By JOHN PHILIP KREBS, Doctor of Philosophy, and Principal 
School Director of the Duchy of Nassau. 
From the German, by SAMUEL H. TAYLOK, (Andover, Mass.) 


Ill. 
LEVERETTS FACCIOLATI AND FORCELLINI 


In a few days, in 1 vol. imp. 8vo. 31s. 6d. cloth, 
(about 1300 closely-printed pages,) 


A NEW AND COPIOUS LEXICON 
OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE. 


Compiled chiefly from FACCIOLATI and FORCELLINI, and 
the German Works of Sheller and Luneman, 
By F. P. LEVERETT. 
‘*A production which does equal honour to American scholar- 
ship and the American press...-It supplies an important desi- 
deratum.”— Felectic Review. 


IV. 


Now ready, the 4th Edition, (sixth thousand,) enlarged and im- 
proved, in | vol. royal 8vo. pp. 690, closely printed, price 24s. 


A MANUAL OF CLASSICAL 
LITERATURE, 


From the German of J. J. ESCHENBERG, Professor in the 
Carolineum at Brunswick. 
With Additions; embracing Treatises on— 
Classical Geography. 
Classical Chronology. 
Greek and Roman Mythology. 
Greek Antiquities. 
Roman Antiquities. 
Archeology of Greek Literature. 
Archeology of Roman Literature. 
Archmology of Art, 
History of Greek Literature. 
History of Roman Literature. 


Seenereere 


- 





STANDARD AMERICAN CLASSICAL 
WORKS. 


Imported and published by Winey & Purnam, 
A CRITICAL GRAMMAR of the HE- 


BREW LANGUAGE, By Prof. Nordheimer, of Munich 
and New York, 2 vols. royal 8vo. 15s. each. 


-A GRAMMAR of the IDIOMS of the 
GREEK LANGUAGE of the New Testament. From the 
a of Prof Winer. By Agnew and Ebbeke. Royal 
‘CLASSICAL STUDIES: Essays on 
Ancient Literature and Art. With the Biography and Cor- 
Tespondence of Eminent Philologists. By Profs. GEARS, 


EDWARDS, and FELT . ; rer, & 
Rettes. tac, eet TORN, of Cambridge, Andover, &c. 


A GREEK READER; with Notes, and an 
English Lexicon. By Prof. FELTON. 12mo. bd. 8s. 


» A ROMAIC GRAMMAR and Chrestoma- 
thy. By E. A. SOPHOCLES, A.M. 12mo. 6s. 6d. 


AGREEK GRAMMAR. By E. A. 
SOPHOCLES, A.M. 12mo. 7s. (Soon.) 





7. XENOPHON’S ANABASIS; with Notes, 
by J.J. OWEN. 12mo. 7s. bd. 

8. PLATO’S GORGIAS; with Notes, by 
Prof. WOOLSEY. 12mo. 7s. 

9. THE CLOUDS of ARISTOPHANES; 
with Notes, by Prof. FELTON. 12mo. 7s. 

10. HERODOTUS; with Notes, by 
WHEELER, A.M. Harv. Univ. 2vols. 16s, ~ 

*,* See Reviews of above in Framiner, &c. 


C. E. 





SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS. 
1, A BOTANICAL TEXT-BOOK. By Prof. 


GRAY, of Harvard College. Post 8vo. 10s. 
“The best elementary view of the vegetable kingdom 
which has yet appeared."—Journal of Science. 
2. GEOGRAPHY of the HEAVENS; with a 
large coloured Atlas. By E. H.BURNITT, A.M. 10s. 6d. 
vo! 


AN ORAL SYSTEM of TEACHING the 
FRENCH LANGUAGE, By JEAN MANESCA, 4th Edit. 
royal 8vo. 18s. 

“ An admirable work.” 


Wirey & Puna, Stationers’ Hall-court, London, 


NEW WORK BY THOMAS CARLYLE, 
In 1 vol. post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


past and PRESENT. 
By THOMAS CARLYLE. 


By the same Author, new editions of 
Lectures on Heroes and Hero Worship. 9s. 


The French Revolution : a History. 3 vols., price 25s. 
Critical and Miscellaneous Essays. 5 vols., 35s. 
Chartism. 1 vol., 5s. 


Translation of Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister. 3 vols. 18s. 
Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 


THE BAROMETER, 
Just published, for 1844. by Mrs. Janet Taylor, 10%, Minories, 
y 7 > YEED ¢ SEVEN 

DIURNAL REGISTER for BAROMETER, 

4] SYMPRESOMETER, THERMOMETER, HYGROME- 

TER. and with brief sketches of the Nature and Use of the In- 

struments. The variation made by the first two may be noted 

every fur hours by a single dot, which, at the end of each week 

will show at a glance the extremes of variation. The Wind and 

Weather may also be registered.—the former by figures, the 

latter by letters, as directed by order of the Lords Commissioners 

of the Admiralty. ‘The whole is a valuable Meteorological Re- 

gister not only for the learner and agriculturist, but will bea 

useful book of reference on the library and drawing-room tables. 

ce On the Ist of January was published, 

A New and Improved Edition of Mrs. J. Taylor's 

Lunar Tables. 








‘ _ This day, in 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, 9s. 

HE ANGLICAN CHURCH in the NINE- 

A TEENTH CENTURY. Translated from the German of 
F.UHD ., By W, ©. C, HUMPHREYS, Esq. 

This able, interesting. and seasonable publication will he found 
to contain a succinct yet comprehensive account of our Esta- 
blished Church; indicating its relative position to Dissent in 
every form, and presenting a clear and unprejudiced view of 
the existing contest now at issue between 

PUSEYISM and ORTHODOXY. : 

London: Hatchard & Son, Piccadilly ; and Frederick Lover, 

Paternoster-row. 








Just published, and for the first time complete. 5 

IAGGI di PIETRO DELLA VALLE in 

TURCHIA, in PERSIA, e nell’ INDIA, con la Vita seritta 
da P. BELLORI, &c. 2 vols. 8vo, of 1,900 pages, vellum paper, 
16s. Splendidly bound in morocco, or vellum gilt edges. 30s.; 
to be had only of the publisher, G. Gaucia, Foreign Bookseller, 
Brighton : on sending a post office order for the above prices, 
the book will be sent free of expense to any part of London, 
and 2s. more for country towns. The Catalogue of E. Gaucia's 
library, og published, may be had on applic Amateurs 
and public libraries will find in it some very fine and rare books. 








Just published, price 3s. 6d. : 
LE COMPLEMENT du TRESOR de PECO- 
LIER FRANCAIS. By F. DE PORQUET. Those who 
have been accustomed to use the * Trésor’ will find this an 
invaluable appendant to that work, and well calculated to ex- 
pedite, and carry out more fully, that method of teaching lan- 
guages which has hitherto proved so eminently successful. 
Popular Works already published by Mr, de Porquet. 
Conversations Parisiennes — Le Trésor — Petit 
Sécrétaire—Le Traducteur Parisien—lirst French Reading Book 
—First Italian ditto—Parisian Grammar—Parisian Phraseology 
—l'rench Dictionary—Foreign and English Ready Reckoner— 
Histoire de France—d’Angleterre—de Napoléon, Xc. 
*«* Scholastic Agency as usual.—Otlice hours Eleven till Pour, 
11, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden. 





This day is published, with Plates, price 1s. 

HE PRESENT STATE of AURAL SUR- 
GERY, with Observations on the Influence of the General 
Health upon Hearing and Sight, and the necessity for the adop- 
tion of public sanatory measures. With remarks on the con- 
nexion of the ear and eye, and an account of some new and 
successful modes of treatment for nervous affections of those 
organs. By HARRISON CURTIS, Esq., Aurist and 
Oculist, Author of various Works on the Diseases of the Ear, 


Eye, &c, 
London: Whittaker & Co, Ave Maria-lane. 





To all who have Farms or Gardens. 
ONTENTS or tHe First NuMBER OF 
THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


AND 
AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE. 
Achimenes pedunculata 
——.——- grandiflora 
Acquired habits of plants 
Advantages of deep draining 
Agricultural colleges Mallows f 
Agricultural experiments by | Manures, experiments with 
the Rev. W. Vernon Harcourt | Manures, remarks on 
Alluvial Inclosures Mildness of the season 
Bees, remarks on Mineral and inorganic manures 
Berberry blight on corn |Mr. Morton, ot Chester Hill, 
Bignonia venusta | Stroud, on Seed Wheat 
Botanical Society of Edinburgh | Mulberries y 
‘esalpinia coriacea | Passiflora quadrangularis,treat- 
Calendar of Operations ment of 
Camelias, to inarc Pelargoniums 
Capital for a farm Pine Apples : 
Cattleya marginata Pines, culture of, in France 
Charcoal for plants Prospectus of Agricultural 
Chocolate Gazette 
Clematis montana Psidium Cattleyanum 
Concrete tiles Roses, to prune 
Coprolites Rot in Larch,by P. J. Selby, Esq. 
Corn Weevil Ruellia sabiniana 
Cucumbers, to grow . Salvia splendens, to flower 
Currant trees as standards Seeds of gardening, by Mr. Fore 
Digging among fruit-trees syth gardener, Alton Towers 
Draining, advantages of deep | Seed-Wheat, by Mr. Morton, of 
Drains, remarks on | Chester Hill 
Duke of Cleveland on Leases | Mr, Selby on rot in Larches 
Entomological Society Solly on manures 
Evergreens Spade husbandry | 
Farm, capital for Summer-pruning fruit-trees 
Farming by Burger Thackeray (Dr.) his plantations 
Figs, to cultivate Triptillion spinosum 
‘orms of leaves Turf roasting, by Mr. Rivers 
Gesnera Douglasii The Rev. W. Vernon Harcourt 
Professur Henslow on experi-| on agricultural experiments 
mental Farming co-operation | Ward'scases | 
Kennedya splendens Wheat, cultivation of 
Labour, sources of Wheat slug 
Law of leases 


Law of poor-rate appeals 
Leycesteria formosa 

Lord Stair’s improvements 
Loudon (Mr.) memoir of 
M 











Number 2 appears this day. 
Order of any Newsvender, price 6d. stamped, to go free by 





post.—Office, 5, Charles-street, Covent-garden, London. 
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MR. MURRAY HAS JUST PUBLISHED 
THE FOLLOWING WORKS. 





I. 
MEMOIR OF WILLIAM TAYLOR, 
OF NORWICH, 
Including his Correspondence with Rosert Sourney, Esq. 
Ly J. W. ROBBERDS, Esq. 
Portrait, 2 vols. 8vo. 30s, 


MODERN EGYPT AND THEBES; 
Being a Description of Egypt; including the Information 
required for Travellers in that Country. 

Ry SIR GARDNER WILKINSON. 

Woodcuts and Map, 2 vols. 8vo. 42s. 


It. 
LIFE AND VOYAGES OF SIR 
FRANCIS DRAKE, 
Compiled from various old Chronicles and Original MS. 
Sources in the State Paper Office, British Museum, and the 


Archives of Madrid, never before published. 
By JOUN BARROW, Esq. 8vo. 148. 


Iv. 


PUSS IN BOOTS. 
ith Twelve beautiful and Original Illustrations, suited to 
the tastes of Lirrie and Grown CHILDREN, 
By OTTO SPECKTER. Small 4to. 7s. 6d. 


v. 
BISHOP HEBER’S PARISI 
SERMONS 
On the LESSONS, GOSPEL, and EPISTLE for every 
SUNDAY in the Year, and for WEEK-DAY 
FESTIVALS. 
Fifth Edition, 2 vols. post Svo. 16s. 


vi. 
RESULTS OF READING. 
By J. STAMFORD CALDWELL, M.A., Barrister-at-Law, 
Bvo. 10s. Gd. 


Vit. 
FIFTY DAYS ON BOARD A SLAVE 
SHIP. 
ty the Rey. PASCOE GRENFELL TILL, M.A. 
With a Map, feap. 8vo. 


Vill. 
SCENES AND TALES OF COUNTRY 
LIFE, 


With RECOLLECTIONS of NATURAL TISTORY 
and LOCAL SCENERY. 
By EDWARD JESSE, Esq., Surveyor of Her Majesty's 
Parks and Palaces. With Woodcuts, post 8vo. 
Neat week. 
1X. 
ON THE ANATOMY AND PHILO- 
SOPHY OF EXPRESSION, 
AS CONNECTED WITIL THE FINE ARTS. 
Thy the late SIR CHARLES BELL. 
A New Fidition, enlarged, and Mlustrated by numerous En- 
gravings and Woodeuts. Imperial 8vo. Next week. 


x. 
LETTERS FROM CANADA AND 
THE UNITED STATES, 
Written During a JOURNEY in NORTH AMERICA, 
Ry JOUN ROBERT GODLEY, Esq. Post 8vo. 
Neat week. 
xI. 


FARMING FOR LADIES; 
Or, PLAIN INSTRUCTIONS for REARING all sorts of 
DOMESTIC POULTRY: 
With the best mode of Managing the DAIRY and 
PIGGERY, 
And useful Hints on the Rural Economy of Small Families. 
By the Author of ‘ Bririsu Husvanpry.’ 
Feap. 8vo. Nearly ready. 





XI. 
BISHOP MEBER’S TRAVELS through 
INDIA, 


With NOTES on CEYLON, &c. 

Four Parts, post 8vo. 10s. ; or 12s. bound in cloth. 
Forming Nos. 2 and 3 of ‘MURRAY'S COLONIAL AND 
HOME LIBRARY.’ 

XIII 
GRECH GRAMMATICHA RUDI- 
MENTA 
In usum Scholarwn, 

Pans Posterior, sive SYNTAXIS. 12mo. Neat week. 


JONUIN MURRAY, ALREMARLE-STREET. 





NEW WORKS 
PRINTED FOR 
LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN AND LONGMANS. 


MAJOR HARRIS’ ETHIOPIA. 
Three Volumes, Two Guineas. 


CAPTAIN POSTANS’ SINDH. 
One Volume, Eighteen Shillings. 


MR. ALLAN'S MEDITERRANEAN. 
Folio, Three Guineas. 


LORD JEFFREY’S CONTRIBUTIONS. 
Four Volumes, Forty-eight Shillings. 


MR. MACAULAY’S ESSAYS. 
Three Volumes, Thirty-six Shillings. 


MR. MACAULAY'S LAYS OF ROME. 
One Volume, Half-a-Guinea. 


THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH’S WORKS. 
Three Volumes, Thirty-six Shillings. 


LETTERS ON AMERICAN 
SYDNEY SMITH. 


DEBTS. 


By the REY. 
Second Edition. 


Sixpence. 


THOMAS MOORE'S POETICAL WORKS. 
One Volume, One Guinea. 


MRS. GRANT'S CORRESPONDENCE. 
Three Volumes, One Guinea and a Half. 


MISS ATKIN’S LIFE OF ADDISON. 
Two Volumes, Eighteen Shillings. 


THE BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY of the SOCIETY for 
the DIFFUSION of USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 
ialf-volumes One to Five, each Twelve Shillings. 


THE LAURRINGTONS. By MRS. TROLLOPE. 
Three Volumes, One Guinea and a Half. 


THE LIFE OF A TRAVELLING PHYSICIAN. 
Three Volumes, One Guinea and a Half. 


THE MARQUIS DE CUSTINE’S RUSSIA. 
Three Volumes, One Guinea and a Half. 


MISS PBREMER’S DIARY ; with STRIFE AND PEACE. 
By MARY HOWITT. Two Volumes, One Guinea. 


MISS BREMER’S PRESIDENTS DAUGHTERS; includ- 
ing NINA. By MARY HOWITT. 
Three Volumes, One Guinea and a Half. 
MISS BREMER'S HOME. By MARY TIOWITT. 
‘Two Volumes, One Guinea. 
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REVIEWS 


Census of the Population of Ireland in 1841.* 
Arrer a careful examination of this voluminous 
and important public document, we are sorry 
to find ourselves obliged to speak disparagingly 
ofa work of so much labour and expense ; but 
the closer our inspection has been, the more 
have we been convinced that it has been drawn 
up with the most culpable looseness and inac- 
curacy. It will probably be expected that we 
should produce some proofs of so serious a 
charge, and (although it is by no means the 
established practice in such cases,) we shall do 
so, Let us begin by remarking a few = in 
which the Census has greatly astonished us, and 
in which it is evident, primd facie, that Capt. 
Larcom and his auxiliaries, have committed the 
grossest errors in their computations. 

We are informed at p. 440 in the Report, 
that there are but 8 matrons in all Ireland! 
There are stated to have been in 1841, 4,155,548 
women in Ireland, and we are expected to be- 
lieve that only eight of the number were matrons 
—credat Judeus. These matrons are enume- 
rated under the category of persons “ ministering 
to charity ;” but are we to be told that there 
are but eight Irish matrons “ ministering to 
charity’? We have too high an opinion of 
the virtue of the married women of Ireland to 
believe it. 

However, the Census gives us a result equally 
curious as to the number of coffin-makers in 
the Sister Island. According to the returns, 
the number of coffin-makers is exactly equal to 
that of matrons,—only eight! Eight makers of 
coffins for more than eight millions of people ! 
The conclusion seems to be, either that a great 
proportion of the Irish dispense with coffins, or 
that coffin-making in Ireland is a flagrant mono- 
poly. We lean to the former opinion, because 
a people who are generally unhoused in their 
life-time, may very well go uncoffined when life 
isover. The eight coffin-makers work probably 
for the “ favoured few” exclusively. 

The Census acquaints us that there are 1380 
physicians in Ireland; no doubt a formidable 
array of leech-craft, and quite enough to ac- 
count for the distempered condition of that 
unfortunate country. But then we are told 
that there are only five quack-doctors! What 
discriminating men were the,Census-takers to 
detect the five quacks in such a host of medical 
practitioners! We sincerely hope the number 
18 not greater, but we feel quite certain that, 
in all other parts of the world, the proportion 
of quacks to genuine physicians is somewhat 
greater than 1 in 276. In this respect Ireland 
is in singular good-luck. But since a Census 
was taken of quack-doctors, it was a pity that 
quacks of all kinds were not enumerated. We 
should have liked to know the number of politi- 
cal quacks and religious quacks ; but perhaps 
the vast numbers of these species baftled the 
Commissioners. 

We are rejoiced to find there is much less 
blood-sucking now in Ireland, than at former 
periods of her history. The dealers in leeches 
are only two ! 

It is quite incredible that there is no green- 
grocer in the Green Isle, but not a single green- 
grocer is returned. 

We are told the number of play-actors, but 
no list of hypocrites is given, nor of clowns, 
buffoons, or harlequins. If the Census is 
faithful, this is highly creditable to our neigh- 
bours ;—but we have our doubts ! 





* For Abstr; oak idceulial 
Athen. No, 339, act, see Report of British Association, 


The Irish washerwomen are so intensely 
Irish, that five of them are stated to be males ! 

How little trifling and child’s-play there is 
in the part of the kingdom in question, may be 
inferred from the circumstance, that there are 
only three toy-makers. This accounts for the 
fact, that there is never aracket on the other side 
of the channel ! 

The Newsvenders are stated to be 176. Not 
one Times-server ! 

It is surprising to find 292 architects. What 
do they build? The people live in mud cabins, 
the constructors of which are hardly to be classed 
with Inigo Jones or Michael Angelo. But we 
forget the churches, the gaols, and the work- 
houses! The Commissioners, however, ought 
not to have lumped the architects together, as 
they have done. They should have stated, for 





instance, how many build on the rock, how many 
on the sand, &c. In like manner they give the 
number of sawyers, without tellingus how many | 
are top-sawyers; and the number of nailers, | 
without distinguishing those who hit the nail | 
on the head. This isa sorry way to take a census, 

The carvers and gilders are enumerated, we 
cannot say whether accurately, or not; but we | 
desire to know how many of the former are | 
carvers of joints, and how many of the latter are | 
gilders of pills. No information! 

In returning the saddlers, the Commissioners 
ought surely to have stated how many, or how 
few, put the saddle on the right horse; and in 
counting the block-makers, they should have 
explained whether they meant to include, or 
exclude, university professors and schoolmasters. 
Nothing can be more unsatisfactory than the 
wholesale way of grouping in this loose Census. 

There are said to be six figure-makers in Ire- 
land. But we suppose those who make a figure 
are rather more numerous than half-a-dozen. 
Yet there is no return of the latter. Indeed, 
the Commissioners have made a sorry hand of 
their figures. 

The ministers of Justice are alleged to 
amount to the prodigious number of 19,483! 
It is plain, if this be correct, that the quantity 
of justice in Ireland must be enormous. But 
are there no ministers of injustice? However 
few, they ought to have been enumerated. The 
Census-takers could be particular enough when 
they had a fancy for it ; for example, when they 
returned the number of quack doctors. 

The number of those who “ minister to edu- 
cation” is said to be 11,381, a pretty large corps 
of pedagogues and governesses; and by the re- 
turn of the broom-makers (500 strong) we are 
enabled to estimate the educational energy of 
the pedagogic class. The broom-makers are to 
the educationalists as 1 to 22.76. But surely, in 
every part of the world, while some people are 
ministering to knowledge, others are ministering 
no less sedulously, and no less conscientiously, 
to ignorance; and it was not fair, in taking the 
census of Ireland, toenumerate the former and 
omit the latter altogether. 

The paper-stainers are 268: another case of 
lumping together classes which ought to have 
been carefully distinguished. How many of 
these paper-stainers are pamphleteers? How 
many are authors of polemical tracts? How 
many are writers of virulent or nonsensical letters 
in newspapers? This most expensive public 
document gives us no information whatever 
upon these points. 

Why return the number of Jabourers in Tre- 
land, and not the number of idlers? Are there 
no idlers? If there are not, the fact is truly 
gratifying; but if there are, Parliament ought 
to disallow the expenses of this scandalously de- 
fective Census. 








In the same loose way we are informed that 


the care-takers are a certain number; but there 
is no enumeration of those who take no care. 
Besides, the care-takers ought to have been 
divided according to the objects of their cares. 
We should have been told how many people in 
Treland take care of others, and how many take 
care of themselves; how many mind their own 
business, and how many neglect their own 
affairs, to devote their attention to those of their 
neighbours. If this Census be an accurate onc, 
it gives a marvellous fine picture of society in 
Ireland, and shows its morality to be in very 
high condition. 

It would appear that jobbing is now quite at 
an end in the country that was once so notorious 
for it :—at least, the pig-jobbers are the only 
class of jobbers returned. No road-jobbers, no 
place-jobbers, no church-jobbers—not one job- 
ber left but the pig-jobber ! 

We hear much of Irish agitation; but the 
Census shows how much we are deceived upon 
that point. The barm-makers are enumerated 
with the utmost exactness; but not a single fer- 
ment-maker is stated to exist in any part of the 
island. 

The Census enables us to correct another 
current mistake regarding Ireland; namely, 
that the climate is remarkably rainy. There 
are stated to be only 78 umbrella-makers ! And 
how do we know but that the few umbrellas 
made may be to shade the people of Ireland from 
the intolerable heat of the sun? The Commis- 
sioners are silent on the subject. 

Opposite the word ‘ Manufacturers” in the 
tables, we find the word “ Worsted,’ and the 
number over against both is 10. This would 
indicate that there are but ten manufacturers of 
worsted in all Ireland,—quite the reverse of the 
statement we hear daily from that country, to 
the effect that its manufacturers are all ruined. 
For our part, we believe the Census to be grossly 
erroneous, 

Trimming-sellers are enumerated, but no 
trimmers; tobacco-twisters, but no twisters of 
any other genus; turners, but no turn-coats ; 
snuff-grinders, but no return of those who grind 
the faces of the poor! We suppose Captain 
Larcom could find none! Yet he could detect 
the five quacks. 

Being an engineer himself, we are not sur- 
prised that in enumerating that profession he 
counted only the civil branch of it. He has not 
returned a single wncivil engineer. 

Do “spinners” include those who spin long 
yarns? Do “varnishers” comprise those who 
varnish their tales? Do brace-makers include 
match-makers? Do rope-makers comprehend 
those who make a coil? On all these points this 
big blue-book leaves us in profound ignorance. 

Why are lath-splitters returned, and not hair- 
splitters? Why have we returns of makers of 
all sorts except mischief-makers, who are scarcely 
of importance enough to merit a place in any 
census? Then, what does “cooks” mean? It 
is notorious that there is no cooking in Ireland, 
because there is nothing to cook, and there is 
nothing to cook because there is nothing to eat. 
If every one who boils potatoes is a cook, Cap- 
tain Larcom ought to have returned eight mil- 
lions of cooks. Properly speaking, cookery is 
as little known in blend as the art of embroi- 
dery or staining glass. We occasionally, to be 
sure, throw them a bone of contention, and they 
make a broil of it. Their cookery goes no 
further. 

Yet we confess that the results stated in this 
report puzzle us extremely. There is, amongst 
other Setails, a census of the Irish poultry! 
There are just 8,334,427 geese, turkeys, capons, 
and chickens, in Ireland—not a chick more or 
less, Who can avoid being struck by the fact, 
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that this is, as nearly as possible, the number of 
the Irish population ?— 


Poultry of Ireland 
People of Ireland “o 8,175,124 
The difference is only 159,303. Thus, not 
only is the benevolent wish of Henry the Fourth 
of France realized in Ireland, every man having 
“a fowl in his pot,” but there are 159,303 Irish- 
men, every one of whom has, or may have if he 
pleases, a pair of fowls in his pot. Can this be 
said of a proportional number of Englishmen? 
There is one point in this Census which is 
serfectly novel, but which will be imitated, we 
Com by all census-takers for the future, in 
every part of the world. We allude to the census 
of the Asses! The asses of Ireland are returned 
as follows : 
Leinster Asses .. 
Ulster do. 
Munster do. 
Connaught do. 


8,334,427 


23,599 
23,970 
13,337 
29,409 

Totat Irish Asses 90,315 
This return is not at all incredible ; 90,315 is 
not an eightieth part of the entire population. 
We are not sure that a census of English, Welsh, 
and Scotch asses might not exhibit a larger pro- 
portional result. The Commissioners, with their 
usual negligence, have omitted to state the aver- 
age length of ear; nor have they given us any 
data to show in what part of Ireland the bray is 
loudest, or where it is most protracted. 

The prevailing notion has been, that there 
has been a little too much in Ireland of distine- 
tions by colour. The census-makers, however, 
have thought differently on this subject, for we 
observe that they have actually classified the 
streets of Dublin by the different tints of blue, 
crimson, yellow, red, purple, and brown. This will 
undoubtedly produce infinite discord and endless 
confusion. ‘Those who live in a blue (or first 
class) street, will turn up their noses at those 
who dwell in a crimson (or second-class) street; 
the inhabitants of crimson streets will look down 
on the inhabitants of yellow streets, and the 
dwellers in the latter will regard, with still 
greater scorn, those who have houses in red 
streets; the resentment of the red will be visited 
on the purple, and between the purple streets 
and the brown streets, we may confidently an- 
ticipate a rupture of all social relations. The 
influence of colours is prodigious, and they are 
nowhere so influential as in Ireland. We have 
no doubt but that this egregious blunder in 
map-making will set ten thousand families, in 
Dublin, at loggerheads. The blue streets may 
remain on terms of cold ——— with 
the crimson, but it will soon be absolutely ne- 
cessary for the crimson to give the yellow the 
cut direct. It will then be blue and crimson 
against the other hues, which will probably 
form a league or a faction against the aristo- 
cratic tints. In fact, there will be a revival of 
all the discords of the Roman Circus—just as if 
the ancient division of green and orange was not 
enough for any reasonable community. We 
feel, ourselves, that were we inhabitants of a red 
street, we never could forgive the inhabitants of 
a blue one: it is not merely Irish nature, it is 
human nature. 

A Report is given by an Irish physician of 
the appropriate name of Wild—in fact, by a 
wild Irish doctor—of the state of Nose-ology in 
Ireland. We expected a complete classification 
of the Irish people by their noses, the Roman 
nose being, of course, the predominant variety, 
but there is not one word about noses at all in 
the entire dissertation. A treatise on Nose-ology 
without an allusion to the nose! The Wild 
doctor, indeed spells the word nosology, and 
evidently understands the term to signify the 
study of diseases, possibly fromsome imaginary 
Greek derivation, Accordingly he plunges into 
a sea of medical and antiquarian erudition, 





where he makes the brilliant discovery, that the 
Irish are subject to all the distempers incident 
to the human race, with a set of disorders pecu- 
liar to their own branch of the family. There 
is some shade of doubt on our minds, whether 
Dr. Wild has not intended to enumerate the 
moral diseases of Ireland, under pretence of 
giving a catalogue of the physical. He tells us 
that the Irish are subject to the dysentery, or 
dissent-ery ; that they often have the ‘“ wild- 
fire,” which is sometimes called the “sacred 
fire,” and sometimes the “blast.” This dis- 
temper prevailed in Ireland very recently; and 
the sacred turf which circulated with such 
velocity through the island some years ago, was 
clearly a form of the same distemper. Then 
Ireland is particularly subject to ‘‘ convulsions,” 
and there is a species of this complaint called 
“inward convulsions,” which, it appears, the 
ancient physicians of the country have noticed 
in their works. The Irish are also afflicted by 
“ mortifications,” by “‘ decay,” and by tendency 
to “ruptures.” ‘They have, what their own 
writers call, “the unconquerable disease,” and 
another disorder known, in Irish, by the name of 
“the sowing of the teeth,” meaning probably the 
dragon's teeth, a seed of which they may have 
got aspecimen from Cadmus, who is supposed to 
have visited Ireland before Cromwell. The “ black 
hives” is another Irish distemper. The Census 
does not state by whom the black hives are 
tenanted, but their inhabitants are probably those 
idlers, whose numbers the Commissioners, as we 
have already remarked, have omitted to return. 
There is another curious derangement to which 
the people of Ireland are said to be subject, 
called the “start or fit.” This may account 


for their occasionally acting by fits and starts. 
But what truly astonishes us, and is indeed, 
with all respect for Dr. Wild, absolutely past 


belief, is to hear that the Irish are afflicted with 
“matter in the chest,’ and with “the eating 
disorder! We had always heard that they had 
nothing at all in the chest, and as to the disorder 
of “eating,” the impression throughout the 
world is, that if there be such a scourge, Ireland 
is the corner most exempt from its infliction. 
Possibly, however, where the order of a country 
is not to eat, a distemper may be generated by 
eating, as all violations of the laws of nature 
bring their punishments along with them. All 
we have further to say on the subject of this 
enviable ‘eating disorder,” is what a sober 
Irishman (before the days of Mathew) once 
said to his comrade who was groaning under 
the table—“ I wish I had your complaint!” 





The Robber’s Cave: or, Four-horned Moon, a 
Drama.—Martelli ; a Tragedy.— Theresa, the 
Maid of the Tyrol, a Tragedy. By W. L. 
Thomas.— The Blind Wife, a Tragic Romance. 
By Thos. Powell.—TZhe Condé's Wife, a His- 
torical Drama. By Thos. Smibert.—Launce- 
lot of the Lake: a Tragedy. By J. Rieth- 
miiller.— The Brothers: a Playin Five Acts. 
—The Maid of Orleans, and other Poems. 
By W. Peter, A.M.—Catherine Douglas, a 
Tragedy. 

New dramas, day after day, are written, printed, 

and published; hundreds, perhaps thousands, 

exist in manuscript; and the hearts of their 
authors are panting with hopes of a new 

Elizabethan age. Recent attempts of all kinds 

have been made for the revival of dramatic 

prosperity. That these have failed has been no 

surprise to us. Various causes have been, b 

different critics, assigned for that failure which 

none could deny; and some of the reasons thus 
given have been good enough in their way. 

With the best intentions, the acted drama has 

certainly been overlaid with accessories. But 

why was this fault committed? The acting 
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drama had ceased to be attractive in itself and 
therefore resort was had to cértain expedient 
not always legitimate, in aid of that which wa 
declared legitimate, but nevertheless not gl. 
powerful. “Fine word, legitimate!” It is no, 
the first time in the world’s history, that the 
principle of legitimacy has been at a discoun 
Whatever goodness may naturally belong to it 
there are occasions when it shows only like ; 
fair apple smiling on the cheek, but rotten a 
the core; it is capable of corruption, of abuse: 
and then its progeny are found weaker—mych 
weaker—than those more irregular offspring of 
the same paternity which, in the lusty strength 
of Nature, take more composition and fier: 
quality for their production, than honest madam; 
issue. One cause of failure has been, that the 
plays produced during the last few seasons wer 
not deserving of eminent success—and only one 
or two merited any. Nor is there, even among 
the best of the printed dramas, a single produc. 
tion that we would recommend on our ow 
responsibility as a sure card for any company 
now possible of formation. Look at the result, 
There is not a theatre open for the five-act 
drama, and the actors who are dependent on it, 
are, notwithstanding the new act of parliament, 
wanderers, even as were their predecessors, from 
town to town, with small prospect of succes 
and little hope of reward. 

Yet, some six or seven years ago, there was 
a revival of a certain quasi kind of dramatic 
authorship, that to some seemed to bloom with 
promise. Men of respectable talents, who could 
at least write verses, if not poetry—men of 
taste and poetic feeling—had ventured on dr. 
matic composition. <A year or two previous to 
that, the case had presented a different aspect. 
Little pamphlets called plays, dramas, and 
tragedies, (all in five acts of course) used to 
crowd our library table, imprudently demanding 
reviewal. A single page, a single line of then 
was not worth reading! They were (like certain 
passages in the recent play of ‘ Woman’) with- 
out metre, syntax, or sense. Their perpetrator 
had no notion of blank verse, or indeed verse of 
any kind. They were so far from dramatists, 
that they were not even poets. Now it requires 
for a man to become a respectable dramatist, 
that he should be a poet and something more. 
Milton and Spenser were poets—but they were 
not Shakspeare. The bard of Avon wrote not 
only Venus and Adonis, but—Macbeth. It 
would be well if men who undertake dramatic 
composition would incline their attention, and 
consider this. But for one man who writes 
from a consciousness of power, a thousand do 
it from caprice and vanity. Literary aspirants 
seem to have no conception that authorship is 
burthen and a yoke; but assume the title with- 
out having earned it by labour. Not only do 
they turn out on the public works on which they 
have tried their “ prentice hand,” but the shal- 
lowest efforts with which they have been amused 
during the preliminary month of liking. No 
wonder that their productions evince, not that 
they have “served the muses erringly and ill, 
but that they have not served them at all. Such 
were the inanities which, at the period alluded 
to, came and departed like less than shadows, 
and yet were, by their authors, denominated 
dramas. 

It certainly was a change for the better 
when men of taste if not of genius, (like Mr. Sey. 
Talfourd, Henry Taylor, Sir Lytton Bulwer, and 
some few others,) presented us with something 
blank verse dialogue, and divided into actam 
scene, which might be read with some degree 0 


pleasure, and was susceptible of some show of 


criticism. That the hopes entertained on this 
account, were wildly extravagant, and the ih 
rangements made for realizing them ludicrously 
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inadequate, besides being clogged and fettered 


with inconveniences and a that ren- 
dered any practical result al but impossible, are 
now matters of record. Still we did believe 
that the day was altogether passed for any 
man to force into type more of those utterly 
worthless and idle attempts which preceded the 
era of more sincere endeavour. We really did 
think that no more demented individuals of this 
class were extant—but, Heaven save the mark! 
the spawn of folly is ever ripening under the 
beams even of the blessed sun, and when autumn 
has once fairly set in, the ephemeral race make 
their appearance, are glanced at contemptuously 
for a moment, and are straightway crushed, or 
surrendered to ignoble uses. It would seem, 
from the specimens before us, as if a cycle of 
literary merit in this kind had closed, and the 
time had returned for the safe exhibition of rub- 
bish, such as its existence had seemed to have 
precluded for ever. But it has closed ; its dura- 
tion having been but brief, owing to the feeble- 
ness of its constitution from the beginning ; and 
the nonsense returns which had been for a time 
retarded—but only for a time. 

It is not without some ‘compunctious visit- 
ings” that we so write, touching many of the little 
books and slender pamphlets, whose titles are 
arranged at the head of this article. But duty 
is duty, and its dictates must be fulfilled. Never- 
theless, as we cannot help feeling pity, we will 
enter on our task as gently as possible. We 
therefore begin with the two anonymous pro- 
ductions which stand first in our list. To the 
nameless no harm can be done, if they be 
wise enough to continue the disguise which 
they have been lucky enough to assume. If 
they be not, we cannot help it—we mean well 
—and they must be satisfied. The author of 
‘The Robber’s Cave; or the Four-Horned 
Moon,’ is a wight of an ambitious temper. His 
drama is “in imitation and after the manner of 
Shakspeare.” There is no mistake, and to be 
none, about this. The intention is conveyed in 
terms equally copious and precise. It is repeated 
also in his preface—wherein we are admonished 
of certain possible endeavours “to imitate the 
inimitable”—and how, only by means of nature, 
the thing is to be done, and how, “in imitating 
nature,” the author has “imitated him who is 
the master of it, borrowing his style, manner and 
dialogue.” Not, however, thus indirectly is 
Shakspeare imitated by the immortal author of 
‘The Robber’s Cave’—but in the directest, most 
straightforward and bare-faced manner, is he 
plundered——and murdered; that he may not, 
we suppose, give evidence of the criminal fact. 
Scene II. of the first act is nearly a copy of the 
introductory conversation between Prospero and 
his daughter in the Tempest—but such a copy, 
so blurred, and blotted, and marred, and vul- 
garized, that the very profanation ceases to 
awaken the consciousnessto any recognition ofthe 
original, and indignation expires of sheer disgust. 
When we have survived this, we encounter further 
pages of quasi blank verse, prose and rhyme, 
unenlivened with a gleam of wit, of thought, 
of passion or of poetry. In all the resources of 
the playwright’s craft, the play is equally want- 
ing. Spasmodic effort, and galvanized motion, 
here and there mock the semblance of life and 
vigour, but nevertheless, nothing better than 
the unsightly corpse of a meagre abortion is 
present. Nor could anything else have been 
expected from the first effort of an imperfectly 
educated mind, which the gods had permitted 
to be stage-struck, but had not made poetical. 

The next anon ymous drama must not be 
treated so cavalierly. ‘Martelli’ has something 
of a story—something of character—and now 
and then a few tolerable lines. There is here 
and there a dash of philosophic reflection; but 


there is nothing that has the smallest title to be 
called dramatic or poetic. The composition is 
puerile, the versification uncertain, the gram- 
matical construction faulty. It is the endeavour 
of a Boy to doa work in which Men have failed. 

We were attracted by the title of ‘Theresa; 
or the Maid of the Tyrol ;’ and expected from it 
something that might repay perusal. But no! 
Mr. W. L. Thomas is neither verseman nor 
proseman. He, like his predecessors, has yet 
to learn the elements of the art of writing. Their 
unrevised essays should never have been seen 
beyond the schoolroom. 

‘The Blind Wife’ is a story of passion, crime, 
and remorse—of a youth, who falls in love with 
and marries a blind girl, becomes weary of her 
child-like dependance on him, and plunges into 
crime, for the purpose of effecting his deliver- 
ance. ‘There are scenes of small talk, passages 
of small poetry, but not one vigorous, brief, 
bolt-like, dramatic passage or line in this tragic 
romance. 

‘The Condé’s Wife’ was, it appears from the 
preface, brought out in March last at the Edin- 
burgh Theatre, and “ much approved of.” With 
few and far-between exceptions, the Edinburgh 
Theatre is, we believe, the only one out of Lon- 
don which occasionally ventures on the produc- 
tion of plays which have not received the impri- 
matur of “the Lane,” or “the Garden.”’ There 
Mrs. Hemans’s ‘ Vespers of Palermo’: found a 
rehearing, and a partial success; there Joanna 
Baillie’s ‘ Family Legend’ a more sympathetic 
audience, by reason of its subject, than it could 
hope for in our city. ‘The Condé’s Wife,’ Mr. 
Smibert tells us, ‘is intended to be an acting 
play, and he has, therefore, denied himself the 
luxuries of poetic adornment—those graces of 
sentiment and expression which our elder writers 
for the stage infused so freely, beautifully, and 
aptly into their productions.” This seems to 
intimate,’as wl as words can, that this play, 
although published, cannot be fairly judged 
without having seen it performed. We are 
content, therefore, to defer sentence. 

‘Launcelot of the Lake’ is a five-act drama 
in blank verse, founded on a subject better 
suited for opera or melodrama than tragedy, 
and calling for lyric interludes. Some of the 
scenes are stirring, and the agemee sets forth 
that the work was favourably considered by 
Mr. Serle, when that gentleman was in office 
under Mr. Macready. 

‘ The Brothers’ is a Sicilian story, arranged in 
scenes and speeches, and submitted to the public 
at the flattering instance of Mr. C. D. Pitt, of 
the Theatre Royal Manchester. 

We presume that even the sanguine will 
admit, that from writers such as these there is 
clearly no hope for the regeneration of the 
drama; indeed their presence in the field only 
tends to make the contest itself ridiculous. 
Nothing is to be learned from them as to the 
grave literary direction of thought and feeling, 
whether it is or is not available for dramatic 
purposes. Mr. Peter’s translation of Schiller’s 
‘Maid of Orleans,’ however, is suggestive of 
many reflections, and these we will deliver as 
they arise, without troubling ourselves to arrange 




















































































them in much order, but trusting for their 
acceptance to their obvious truth. 
Schiller, we have been told, is the Shakspeare 


| of Germany, and, for him and his works, we 
| entertain profound reverence and affection ;— 


but it requires but little insight into poetic dif- 
ferences to induce us to contrast rather than 
compare him with the Shakspeare of England. 
For instance—see how contrarious are the 
Johanna of Arc of the one, and the plain Joan 
La Pucelle of the other! The Prophetess of 
Schiller and the Sorceress of Shakspeare are not, 
in any respect, the same person, We are aware 





that the first part of Henry VI. has not much of 

Shakspeare’s writing in it—but he adopted the 

rude draft of the previous dramatist, altered and 

corrected it, and is so far responsible for the 
shape in which we now find it, These circum- 
stances, too, are significant, and not to be passed 
over—for we should not do justice to the subject, 
if in rye | of Shakspeare we neglected the 
spirit of Shakspeare’s age. The two consider- 
ations must go together. This play has the 
stamp of both, and may therefore be rightly 
pitted against Schiller’s, as representing the 
spirit of modern dramatic poetry, at its best 
estate, and in its best form. In this light, it is 
instructive to see, how the old and the new 
dramatist have treated, not only the inspired 
heroine, but the warlike Talbot. In this latter 
respect, itis as a shadow to substance. Schiller, 
in fact, makes nothing of Talbot until the death- 
scene; yet is even that scene equal to the cor- 
responding ones which we have already in our 

Shakspeare’s? Let the reader judge for him- 

self— ; 

The scene changes to an open country, bordered with trees. 
During the Music, Soldiers are seen hastily retreating across 
the background. Talbot leaning on Fastolf, and attended 
by Soldiers. Immediately afler them, Lionel. 

Talbot—Here set me down beneath these trees, and then 
Back to the field; I want no help to die. 

Fastol/—O, hapless, woful day !—What a sad sight 
You come to witness, Lionel! Here lies 
Our noble General, wounded e’en to death. 

Lionel—No: God forbid! Rise noble Lord, arise ! 

Now’s not the moment to succumb; yield not 

To death. Lay the commands of your strong will 

On nature, that she live. 

Tal. In vain! The day 
Of destiny is come, which may lay prostrate 
Our throne in France. Amid the desperate strife 
In vain I've dared mine utmost to avert it. 

Crushed by the belt I lie here, never more 

To rise.—Rheims has surrendered; hasten, then, 

To rescue Paris. 

Lion, Paris is the Dauphin’s ; 

A courier has just brought us the intelligence. 

Tal. (tearing off his bandages)—Then out, flow out, ye life- 

streams! Iam sick 

Of this sun’s light. 

Lion. I cannot stay. 
Convey our General toa place of safety : 
We can no longer hold this post. Already 
Our troops are giving way on every side ; 
Resistlessly the Maiden presses forward —— 

Tal.—Madness, thou conquerest, and I must yield! 
The gods themselves would war in vain with such 
Infatuation. O, exalted Reason, 

Bright daughter of the godhead, arbitress 

Of the stars’ course, wise foundress of the universe, 

Who art thou, then, if, bound to the wild horse-tail 

Of superstition, impotently calling, 

Eyes open, with the drunkard thou must plunge 

Down headlong tothe abyss? Accursed he 

Who sets his life on aught that’s great and worthy, 

And, with considerate soul wise projects forms! 

The fool-king sways the world—— 

Lion. My Lord, you have 
But a few moments more to live; then think 
On your Creator! 

Tal. Were we, as brave men, 
Ty brave men conquered, we perchance had found 
Our consolation in the common lot, 

Which, ever-changing, turns its fated round :— 

But to be dupes of such bare-faced imposture ! 

Did, then, our earnest and laborious life 

Merit no graver issue ? 

Lion. Noble Lord, 

Farewell! The debt of heart-wrung, bitter tears 

I'll duly pay thee when the fight is o’er,— 

Should I outlive it. But fate callsmeto — 

The battle-ficld, where, wavering yet, she sits 

High arbitress, and shakes her doubtful urn. 

Till in another world we meet,—farewell! 

Brief parting for a friendship long as ours. 
Tal.—Soon is it over, and to earth and to 

The everlasting sun, I render back 

The atoms, which, for pain or pleasure, worked 

Vithin me ;—and of mighty Talbot, whose 

Renown once filled the world, there remains but 

A handful of light dust.—So passes man ; 

And the sole profit, which we carry from 

This fight of life, is knowledge of its nothingness, 

And heartfelt scorn for all that seemed to us 

Exalted or desirable. 


Having perused this, let the reader turn to 
the first part of Henry VI., and the last three 
scenes of the fourth act. How pathetic the 
whole episode of Talbot and his son ;—that filial 
determination, equal to Ruth’s— 

Stay, go, do what you will, the like do I; 

For live I will not, if my father dic! : 
The father’s acquiescence—his paternal anxiety 
all through the fatal contest—his joy at the 
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exhibition of the boy’s courage—his tender 
inquiries— 
Art thou not weary, John? How dost thou fare? 
Wilt thou yet leave the battle, boy, and fly, 
Now thou art sealed the son of chivalry ? 
his fervent entreaties that the boy will yet quit 
the ge of danger—-the daring answer of the 
youth who will condescend to nothing “to save 
a paltry life, and slay bright fame,’—these 
things make the soul feel greatness, and partake 
it. The interest crowds upon us—the poet 
permits no pause, until the labour is brought to 
a majestic close. The wounded father is pro- 
duced, exclaiming— 
Where is my other life? My own is gone! 
O, where's young Talbot? where is valiant John ? 
Triumphant death, smeared with captivity ! 
Young Talbot’s valour makes me smile at thee :— 
When he perceived me shrink, and on my knee, 
Ilis bloody sword he brandished over me, 
And, like a hungry lion, did commence 
Rough deeds of rage, and stern impatience ; 
But when my angry guardant stood alone 
Tendering my ruin, and assailed of none, 
Dizzy-eyed fury, and great rage of heart, 
Suddenly made him from my side to start 
Into the clustering battle of the French ; 
And in that sea of blood my boy did drench 
Ilis over-mounting spirit ; and there died 
My Icarus, my blossom, in his pride. 
Enter Soldiers ; bearing the body of John Talbot. 
Servant—O, my dear lord! Lo, where your son is borne ! 
Talbot—Thou antic death, which laugh’st us here to scorn, 
Anon, from thy insulting tyranny, 
Coupled in bonds of perpetuity, 
Two Talbots, winged through the lither sky, 
In thy despite, shal! ’seape mortality.— 
O thou whose wounds become hard-fayoured death, 
Speak to thy father, ere thou yield thy breath: 
Brave death by speaking whether he will or no: 
Imagine him a Frenchman, and thy foe,— 
Poor boy! he smiles, methinks; as who should say— 
Had Death been French, then Death had died to day. 
Come, cone, and lay him in his father’s arms ; 
My spirit can no longer bear these harms. 
Soldiers, adieu! I have what I would have— 
Now my old arms are young John Talbot's grave. [Dics. 

This is stern, stirring, sublimely pathetic 
tragedy! No doubt about it! Equally majes- 
tically the scene continues. Nobly Pucelle de- 
seribes young Talbot's disdainful valour—that 
‘maiden youth,”’ who, nevertheless, scorned to 
be ‘ vanquished by a maid!’ The remaining 
business is so contrived as to elevate our senti- 
ments of admiration for the heroic father—“ the 
great Alcides of the field—the Frenchman’s 
only scourge—his kingdom’s terror and black 
Nemesis.” Nay, even the dead bodies of the 
slain lion and his whelp are made to inspire 
their enemies with superstitious fear ; while the 
pious Sir William Lucy prophesies that— 

—from their ashes shall be reared 

A pheenix that shall make all France afeared. 
And the minds and hearts of the audience being 
thus filled and satisfied with the abundance of 
all that can be felt and thought of such a cata- 
strophe, delivered in the fewest possible number 
of words, the curtain falls upon a giant group 
of hero-characters. 

The tragedy of Schiller is more regular than 
its older prototype, and is altogether a singularly 
beautiful poem. We rejoice to see it so well 
rendered as in the work before us, which we 
have perused with great pleasure. Mr. Peter's 
version presents us with an English poem capa- 
ble of being relished by all who would resort to 
it for positive amusement rather than as a mere 
translation, instructing them in the substance of 
foreign literature. This is high praise, we know; 
but it has been fairly earned, and may there- 
fore be justly claimed. The English reader, 
accordingly, may judge of the relative merits of 
Schiller’s production, with reference to the 
Shaksperian Henry VI., nearly as well from the 
translation as from the original. We repeat, 
then, that the German drama is regular in its 
order of construction, and beautifully executed. 
There is nothing of the rough granite severity 
which distinguishes the earlier English one. 
But there is much that is more accurate, and in 
better costume. Schiller’s ‘ Joanna’ is a stricter 


which, whether for good or for evil, divides the 
modern drama from the old. Schiller’s tragedy 
is the more critical production; the spirit of 
analysis pervades every part. It reflects, not 
old toatl oa but historical documents—it is the 
child of scientific induction. The _historio- 
grapher and metaphysician have preceded the 
poet in his work, and have given to the latter 
the points for elaboration. Our elder bards took 
the homie and the chronicles; they resorted 
to annalists, who dealt more in prejudice than 
in fact: but who, nevertheless, told the story 
in the way in which it was popularly believed. 
It had passed through the abstracting processes 
of the general mind, and had then come forth 
shorn of allunnecessary adjuncts—with no more 
drapery about it than was needful to preserve it 
from entire nakedness—and thus there was just 
so much of it as could be conveniently remem- 
bered: that is, just so much as had affected the 
fancy and the feelings, and was calculated to 
retain a hold on them for ever. The elements 
of a drama, constructed from such sources, were 
tested, touching their popularity, before they 
were dramatized at all. Not so with these an- 
tiquarian and metaphysical points, which are 
brought out by modern investigation. They 
are the farthest of all things removed from the 
vulgar mind, and in direct opposition to it. In 
the work of the poet, therefore, they depend on 
the poet’s skill to make them popular. He has 
to procure faith for them. The burthen he has 
to bear is greater than that incurred by his pre- 
decessors. The result of his labour may be of a 
finer, purer kind. There may be a tenderness 
of feeling, a clarity of conception, a studious pro- 
priety of manner in the modern, to which the 
ancient had no pretension : but there is not the 
same boldness, fire, animation, daring enthu- 
siasm. ‘There is less fustian, perhaps, but there 
is less sublimity also. The drama, or.poem, 
may please the cultivated reader, and may de- 
serve tobe represented. Schiller, however, has 
been tried on the English boards, and has failed. 
The audience found ‘ Marie Stuart’ not only 
tedious but silly. They demanded action, 
while the poet was dreaming psychology. Eng- 
lish audiences are not yet prepared for this kind 
of elegant drama, There is no mistake about 
that. 


Now all this may be no argument against the 
possible revival of the dramatic spirit among 
our authors ; but it is against that of the acting 
drama. What we have described may be, in a 
certain sense, even an improvement in the style 
and purpose of dramatic writing: but it is an 
improvement for the closet. A generation must 
pass before the taste and intellect of the public 
is up to the mark proposed. The deductions of 
a Niebuhrand an Arnold must become generally 
interesting, before an audience will appreciate 
the subtle delineations which they and the on- 
tologists require. Then we are met with another 
difficulty. Those who can appreciate these fine 
discriminatory processes, are not the persons 
who frequent theatres. Their poetic recreations 
are found at home. With Charles Lamb, they 
feel that the highest creations of the poet’s mind 
never can be adequately represented by mortal 
actor, and prefer the ideal object to the actual. 
Suppose the mass of the public, at the end of 
these days of progress, to have attained similar 
refinement, would 2 not also desert an amuse- 
ment which must prove so unsatisfactory? Pro- 
bably it would. Little chance, however, would 
there be then of testing the public taste; for by 
that time the theatres would not have one stone 
left upon another. Want of encouragement 
would have made them, long ere then, like Baby- 
lon or Persepolis, Should, however, under such 
circumstances a drama exist, it would have to 





historical portrait. Now, here comes the point 


create a new stage of its own. And this is our 





—————————— 
belief, that no regeneration of the acted drama 
can be, until the whole of the present theatrical 
system, with, perhaps, the present race of actors 

shall have passed away. Whether then it will 
be possible, must depend on the continued exist. 
ence of dramatic genius in authors and taste jp 
the public, and a concurrence of circumstances 
in favour of new theatric exhibitions, 

We are led into these remarks, not only by 
the present excellent version of Schiller’s admir- 
able closet-play, but also by the last tragedy on 
our list, entitled ‘ Catharine Douglas.’ We ye. 
commend the perusal of this production to per- 
sons of polished tastes. Itis a series of dialogues 
exhibiting—and admirably exhibiting—the cha. 
racter and death of James the First of Scotland, 
There is nothing tedious in any part of it: not 
a scene, indeed, but we wished longer—much 
longer. There are some capital snatches of 
conversation ; glimpses of philosophical verity; 
specimens of antiquarian research ; but there js 
not only an utter want of developement in parts, 
and in the whole, but a thorough want of art in 
the conduct of the piece, so as to maintain a 
unity of effect. Evidently, the author meant it 
not for the stage; but if he had, probably he 
would not have troubled himself on this score, 
But the point is one of so much importance, that 
we must dwell on it awhile, before we conclude. 

A drama can no more be written, than a 
picture painted, without art. There are certain 
rules which must be observed, whatever may be 
the genius of the writer, in order to success, 
These rules may even serve the turn—as they 
have served it frequently—without genius: but 
their presence is indispensable always. Genius 
is something in addition to these rules—but 
without them will prove abortive. They are the 
inseparable conditions of success, and must be 
wellknown and diligently studied and practised, 
before any drama can be produced worthy of 
the name. Now, we would ask the gentlemen 
who have been guilty of the little works—or 
plays—before us, if they had ever given this 
matter due consideration—or any? Had they 
ascertained, before they decided that they could 
compose a five-act tragedy (the highest effort of 
genius and art!), whether they had skill enough 
to construct a melo-drama, or even one of the 
epitomized, rapid, Retzsch-like outline pieces 
which are (or were) annually presented in 
Richardson’s booth? Unless they can feel sure 
of commanding success in this lowest and nar- 
rowest sphere, what nonsense to dream of ful- 
filling the loftiest and widest mission that was 
ever given to the poetic mind! We blame not 
men for their dramatic attemptings, however 
poor they may be. Let them write, however 
ill. They must write ill, in order to write well. 
Humble beginnings may have proud endings. 
But let them not print—at any rate, not publish. 
Let them have patience. Art comes not all at 
once. It is even a proverb, that art is long and 
life is short. We may admit, however, that life 
is long enough for the mastery of many things. 
This, among them, may assuredly be mastered. 
But time is requisite for the accomplishment of 
important objects. ‘The composition of a first- 
rate drama is one of the most sacred exercises of 
a genial soul: let it be undertaken, then, with 
the utmost deliberation, revised with the most 
elaborate care, and not see the light until the 
author feels that it is not only as good as he ean 
make it, but as good as it can be made by the 
application of the requisite skill and labour. 








By Major W. 


The Highlands of Athiopia. 
Cornwallis Harris. 

(Second Notice.) 

Tue first European who explored the route from 

southern Abyssinia to the Bay of Tajura, was 

M. Dufey, who, having entered that country 
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from the north, returned to the Red Sea through 
the plains of the Adaiel. These plains are cha- 
racterized by inten heat, aridity, and a gloomy 
aspect. Immense fields of lava glow beneath 
the beams of a tropical sun. The glens and 
chasms of the burnt rocks gather mephitic 
vapours and briny pools. The most remarkable 
object on the road, is lake Assal, about three 
days’ journey from Tajura :— 

“The first glimpse of the strange phenomenon, 
although curious, was far from pleasing. An ellip- 
tical basin, seven miles in its transverse axis, half 
filled with smooth water of the deepest czrulean 
blue, and half with a solid sheet of glittering snow- 
white salt, the offspring of evaporation—girded on 
three sides by huge hot-looking mountains, which 
dip their bases into the very bow], and on the fourth 
by crude half-formed rocks of lava, broken and 
divided by the most unintelligible chasms,—it pre- 
sented the appearance of a spoiled, or at least of a 
yery unfinished piece of work.” 

The surface of this lake is not less than 570 
fect below the level of the sea, yet it is separated 
from the inlet at the head of the Bay of Tajura 
by a ridge only six miles wide, which has 
evidently originated in a stream of lava. The 
caravan road leads over the salt, which is there 
in sufficient abundance te supply the chief trade 
of Africa for ages tocome. The salt basin of 
Ullool situate some distance farther north, ac- 
cording to our author, is probably the plain of 
salt in the mountains above Amphila Bay, which 
Mr. Coffin crossed in 1809, That plain is a 
day's journey wide, and is said to be four days’ 
journey in length. Its fine crystallization and 
regular fracture give it a higher value than 
belongs to the salt of lake Assal; the solid 
thombs, or, as we may say, the ingots of it, con- 
stituting the chief money of Abyssinia and the 
adjacent countries. 

‘We can easily conceive the intolerable glow 
radiated from naked lavas which are heated by 
a vertical sun, and in such a hollow as lake 
Assal. But even on elevated ground and in 
purer air, the nakedness of these fiery plains is 
dangerous to Europeans. A party of seamen, 
from the schooner which attended the expedi- 
tion to the coast, crossed the ridge of lava to the 
salt lake, but in returning, they were overcome 
by heat and thirst: the men grew-faint, some 
became delirious, and it was only by the greatest 
exertions on the part of the young midshipman 
who led them, that they could be induced to 
persevere in their efforts to reach the sea shore. 
Two died eventually, in consequence of this 
excursion, and all suffered severely. We know 
not why it should be concealed, that the young 
gentleman who showed so much constancy and 
self-possession on this trying oceasion, was Mr. 
Chitty. In leaving the salt lake, the waters of 
which are so acrid as to be extremely painful 
to thelips, we think that we may, without much 
hazard, conjecture its name to be ironical, and 
that itis, correctly written, Bahr ’Asal, or Honey 
Lake. 

There are many inquiries which, in the course 
of this route, would naturally present them- 
selves to the mind of a vigilantand well-informed 
traveller, who had at heart the establishment of 
acommercial intercourse with Abyssinia. He 
learns on his way, that little more than a day's 
journey towards the west, stands the town of 
Aussa, in the midst of cultivated plains, where 
the river Hawash is spent in irrigation, or 
spreads into lakes. Now we know from the 
Jesuit missionaries, two of whom reached Aussa, 
that from that town to Zeila (which is more dis- 
tant than Tajura) is but an eight days’ journey 
for a caravan; and again, from Aussa to the 
frontiers of Abyssinia is a distance of only eight 
days, half of the way through a good country. 
With these facts in view, we cannot help asking 
Whether the route to Shoa, of five weeks over 


dismal and difficult plains, is selected on any 
other grounds than the interest of the wild 
rovers and camel-owners, who sell their services 
to the traveller at his starting point? 

Among the objects of rational curiosity situate 
in the portion of Abyssinia visited by our au- 
thor, may be reckoned the ruins of Tegulet, the 
ancient capital of the empire. A modern writer 
(Pearce, if our memory be correct) states, on 
hearsay, that among those ruins are sculptured 
monuments and inscriptions like those of Axum. 
Whatever may be thought of this report, it cer- 
tainly deserves the attention of a traveller on 
the ground. Yet our author and his party, de- 
terred by the difficulty of the path, were content 
to view the ruins from a distance. On this sub- 
ject he says,— 

“Tegulet, ‘the city of the wolves,’ the capital of 
all Abyssinia in her brighter days, and a spot untrod- 
den by European foot since the visit of Father Alva- 
rez, forms a conspicuous feature in the view presented 
from the village. * * The entire environs of Tegulct 
are intersected by the beds of rapid torrents, having 
high precipitous bands, which afford few accessible 
roads, whether to man or beast—a fact to which this 
portion of Shoa may be concluded to have owed its 
security during the inpourings of heathen and 
Mohammadan hordes.” 

We know not whence our author learned that 
Alvarez ever set foot in Tegulet. Our impres- 
sion is, that that place had been abandoned by 
the court early in the sixteenth century, and 
that it was never entered by any of the Portu- 
guese missionaries, in whose time the ordinary 
seat of the court was Dancaz, near lake Tsana, 
Alvarez found the emperor encamped in a place 
salled Orgabesa (perhaps Argobba), whence the 
royal retinue subsequently retired to the monas- 
tery and church of St. George. This church, as 
well as the convent of Debra Libanos (Mount 
Lebanon, and not the name of a saint, as M. 
Rochet d’Hericourt:supposes), were both in the 
route of Alvarez, whose ancient, accurate, and 
curious narrative well deserved the elucidation 
which our author, who visited both those places, 
had an opportunity of contributing to it. The 
church of St. George was painted inside, accord- 
ing to Alvarez, by Nicclo Brancaleone, a Vene- 
tian of good family, who had been many years 
detained in Abyssinia. It does not appear that 
our author deigned to enter this church, the 
monks and priests around it having awakened 
in him those cynical feelings which constitute 
the animating and moving principles of his 
wanton rhetoric. In the following harsh de- 
scription of the church service in Ancober, it 
will be seen that his high-flown and affected 
strain terminates at last with an irreverent joke : 

“The scowling cye of the bigoted and ignorant 
priest sparkled with a gleam of unrepressed satis- 
faction at the sight of a rich altar cloth, glowing with 
silk and gold, which had been unfolded to his gaze ; 
and a smile of delight played around the corners of 
his mouth, as the hard dollars rung in his avaricious 
palm. A strange, though degrading and humiliating 
sight, rewarded admittance thus gained to the circular 
interior of the sacred building. Coarse walls, only 
partially white-washed, rose in sombre earth but a 
few feet overhead, and the suspended ostrich-egg— 
emblem of heathenish idolatry—almost touched the 
head of the visiters as they were ushered in succession 
to the seat of honour among the erudite. In a broad 
verandah, strewed throughout with dirty wet rushes, 
were crowded the blind, the halt, and the lame—an 
unwashed herd of sacred drones, muffled in the skin 
of the egaxin, and this group of turbaned monks 
and hireling beggars formed the only congregation 
present. The high priest, having proclaimed the 
munificence of the strangers, pronounced his solemn 
benediction. Then arose a burst of praise the most 
agonising and unearthly that ever resounded from 
dome dedicated to Christian worship. No deep mel- 
low chant from the chorister—no sou!-inspiring roll 
of the organ, pealing with the cadence of the anthem, 





lifted the heart towards heaven, The Abyssinian 











cathedral rang alone to the excruciating jar of most 

unmitigated discord ; and amid howling and scream- 
ing, cach sightless orb was rolled in the socket, and 
every mutilated limb conyulsed with disgusting 
vehemence. * * The walls were adorned with a few 
shields, and with miserable daubs representing the 
Madonna, the holy Trinity in ceelo, the Father of 
Evil enveloped in flames, St. Peter and St. Paul, 
St. George and his green dragon, St. Demetrius van- 
quishing the lion, St. Tekla Haimanot, St. Balaam 
and his ass, the Patron Saint, and every other saint 
in the Abyssinian calendar. But they boasted of no 
sculptured monument raised to departed worth or 
genius—no proud banner or trophy of heroic deeds 
—and no marble tablet to mark the quiet rest of the 
soldier, the statesman, or the scholar. In the holy 
of holies, which may be penetrated by none save the 
high priest, is deposited the sacred abot, or ark of the 
faith, consecrated at Gondar by the delegate of the 
Coptic patriarch : and around the veil that fell before 
this mysterious emblem, there hung in triumph four 
sporting pictures from the pencil of Alken, which had 
been presented to His Majesty. They represented 
the .great Leicestershire steeple-chase; and Dick 
Christian, with his head in a ditch, occupied by far 
the most prominent niche in the boasted cathedral of 
St. Michael !” 

As our author informs us that sculpture is 
strictly forbidden in Abyssinian churches, we 
may as well remark here, that the Jesuits resid- 
ing at Fremona, near Axum, discovered in the 
neighbouring church of Bet Pantaleon a hand- 
some statue of St. Nicholas, on the pedestal of 
which were the words “Nicolaus Venetus.” 
This, also, wasprobably the work of Brancaleone ; 
and, indeed, there is ground for conjecturing that 
the church of Bet Pantaleon was what may be 
called a Venetian foundation. 

The King of Shoa’s expedition against the 
Western Gallas offered a fine opportunity of ex- 
ploring the country. We doubt, indeed, whether 
a Mission promising to inculcate the maxims of 
a superior civilization, did not sacrifice some- 
thing of its dignity and moral influence by 
consenting to witness the barbarities of an 
Abyssinian foray. However, the gains of 
science redound eventually to the general 
interests of civilization; and it is pleasing 
to learn from our author that the country 
gone over, (and to which he boldly applies the 
words “hitherto undescribed,”) was surveyed 
and scientifically laid down by himself and his 
comrades. Yet, on comparing his narrative 
with those of Messrs. Krapf and Rochet, who 
went over the same ground the preceding year, 
we find that he is less clear, ample, and satis- 
factory, though much more prolix, than his pre- 
cursors. He adds nothing to their information, 
and though his powers of vision are amazing, 
yet they are chiefly exercised upon objects 
which are “looming in the distance.” When 
he says that the Gara Garphoo Mountains (Gara 
means mountain) form “ the Watershed” be- 
tween the Nile and the Hawash, he is decidedly 
mistaken. Rochet d’Hericourt, while campaign- 
ing beyond Garphoo, in 1840, ascended a hill 
from which he looked down on the Abai, or Blue 
Nile, a mile and a half distant. The following 
day he caught a view of the plains in which are 
the sources of the Hawash, and having obt«:.ed 
permission of an escort from the king, he pro- 
ceeded to examine them. Ie thus ascertained 
the remarkable fact, that the sources of the 
Ilawash are not above five-and-twenty miles 
distant from the banks of the Abai. Our author 
never alludes to this curious geographical disco- 
very. He does not appear to have ever ridden 
a mile from the camp, for the sake of solving 
problems of this kind. His information is, in 
all cases, strictly circumscribed by that of pre- 
ceding writers. His pleasure lies in the azure 
and golden hues of the horizon, and in the ro- 
mance which lies beyond. Thus he says :— 













































“Far beyond, the long wooded line of the Hawash 
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rolling its troubled waters towards the plain of the 
Adaiel, loomed indistinctly through the haze ; and 
in the extreme distance, the lofty blue range of the 
Aroosi and Ittoo Galla, skirting the mysterious regions 
of Guragué, bounded the almost interminable pros- 
pect.” 

It is surprising that a traveller who thus 
reached nearly to the western limitsof Abyssinia, 
should never think of extending his inquiries in 
that direction. What a pity that he did not 
ask respecting the people called Shats, the river 
Anquer, and the larger river Maleg, both which 
may be conjectured to flow westwards into some 
great tributary of the Blue Nile! His intel- 
ligence all comes from the south; indeed it is 
exactly that which had been already gathered 
by the missionaries and French travellers. We 
shall give some specimens of this information : 

“ Zingero, which is visible from the high land of 
En4rea, was, until within the last two years, at con- 
stant war with the Galla states. Jimma and Lim- 
moo uniting, then overran the country ; and having 
dethroned Amno Zermud, the occupant of the throne, 
annexed the ancient kingdom to the dominions of 
Abba Békibo. It is bounded on the south by a great 
river called the Gochob. Anger, the capital, is situ- 
ated on the summit of a very high mountain; and 
the whole country, which sinks to a much lower 
level, is rich and fertile.” 

The name Gochobis our author's improvement 
on Mr. Krapf’s German orthography, Goschob ; 


of which the people construct their rude wigwams of 
bent canes and grass. They have no king, no laws, 
no arts, no arms; possess neither flocks nor herds; 
are not hunters, do not cultivate the soil, but subsist 
entirely upon fruits, roots, mice, serpents, reptiles, 
ants, and honey—both of which latter they lick like 
the bear from off their arms and hands. They be- 
guile serpents by whistling, and having torn them 
piecemeal with their long nails, devour them raw; 
but although the forests abound with elephants, buffa- 
loes, lions, and leopards, they have no means of de- 
stroying or entrapping them. A large tree called 
Loko is found, amongst many other species, attaining 
an extraordinary height, the roots of which, when 
scraped, are red, and serve for food. The yebo 
and meytee are the principal fruits; and to obtain 
these, women, as well as men, ascend the trees like 
monkeys, and in their quarrels and scrambles not 
unfrequently throw each other down from the 
branches.” 


Weare then told that these people are ignorant 
of the use of fire: “prolific and breeding like 
wild beasts, the redundant population forms the 
wealth of the dealer in human flesh.” And 





what is the value of such savages, it may be 
asked? “Their docility and usefulness,’’ we are 
told, ‘added to their very limited wants, cause 
them to be in high demand.” But then it is 
prudently subjoined that “ they never find their 


| way to Shoa.”” There is nothing intrinsically 


incredible in the existence of a very diminutive 


but the sound meant to be expressed by the sch | and savage tribe, resembling the Hottentot 


is that of the French j, which is unknown to the 
German language. The name of the river (the 
Galla name apparently) is therefore Go-jub. Of 
this stream he tells us— 

“ The river is crossed by means of rafts, belonging 
to the Queen of Caffa. They are capable each of 
containing from thirty to forty persons, and are formed 
of the trunks of large trees lashed together with strips 
of raw hide, and surrounded by high gunwales of the 
same construction—the helm being a moveable spar, 
unaided by oars or other propelling power.” 

Now if Major Harris had been acquainted 
with the circumstantial, unaffected narrative of 
Antonio Fernandez, who in 1613 visited Enarea, 
he would have perceived that Zingero is not 
visible from Enarea; that the river Gochob can 
be no other than the Zebée mentioned by the 
Portuguese monk, and which bounds Zingero, 
not on the south, but on every side except the 
south, and finally that Anger (properly Yangara, 
the Yer-angroo of Pearce) is the chief town, not 
of Zingero but of Cambat, on the opposite side 
of the river. With respect to the magnitude of 
the river, Fernandez says that the Zebée has 
more water than the Nile (that is, the Abai, 
which is in some places so narrow that a man 
may leap over it); in order to cross it he was 
obliged to make a bridge over it by throwing 
down a tree. Lower down the stream, when 
crossing from Zingero into Cambat, he had 
recourse to blown skins. As to the human 
sacrifices reported by our author to be frightfully 
common in Zingero, we have the satisfaction of 
believing that his leaning towards the miraculous 
and exciting, here betrayed him into error. But 
we proceed to another specimen of African 
ethnography :— 

“ Beyond the extensive wilderness which bounds 
Caffa on the south, are the Doko, a pigmy, and per- 
fectly wild race, not exceeding four feet in height, of 
a dark olive complexion, and in habits even more 
closely approximated to ‘ the beasts that perish’ than 
the bushmen of Southern Africa, They have neither 
idols, nor temples, nor sacred trees; but possess a 
glimmering idea of a Supreme Being, to whom in 
misfortune—such as any of their relatives being slain 
by the kidnapper—they pray standing on their heads, 
with their feet resting against atree: ‘ Yere, if indeed 
thou art, why dost thou suffer us to be killed? We 
are only eating ants, and ask neither food nor raiment. 
Thou hast raised us up. Why dost thou cast us 
down ?? * * The country inhabited by the Doko is 
clothed with a dense forest of bamboo, in the depths 


bushmen, but the account here given of the 
Doko (perhaps M'doha, which means Cannibals 
in the prevalent language of Eastern Africa) is 
evidently mixed up with much fable. Nor is 
this matter of surprise, since it was a young 
untutored Galla who related it to Mr. Krapf, 
whose memoir on the subject Major Harris has 
copied verbatim and without acknowledgment. 
But to make the story thoroughly foolish and 
absurd, Major Harris adds this learned com- 
ment:— Agreeing in every respect with the 
type of Herodotus, the Doko are unquestionably 
the Pygmies of the ancients.” In every respect! 
Where are the Belligerent cranes? The Doko 
have no arms; whereas the ancient Pygmies 
were able to resist successfully their winged 
antagonists. 

Mixed witha great deal that seems extremely 
open to suspicion, there is an account given by 
our author, of a powerful Christian nation called 
Susa, dwelling south of Kaffa. He also speaks 
of the Sidama as of a distinct people, but we 
believe this name to be the general Galla appel- 
lation for Christian, The Susa, according to 
him, have a distinct language and written cha- 
racter, though in general usages they closely 
resemble the Abyssinians. If there be any truth 
in these statements respecting the Susa, it may 
not be unimportant here te remark, that in the 
seventh century, the knowledge of A:thiopia ac- 
quired by Cosmas Indopleustes, reached beyond 
the Agows, to a great nation in the interior 
called Sasou. 

It is a pity that when our author went to 
shoot a buffalo in Fatigar, he was not aware 
that the patriarch Bermudez had once sought 
refuge in the same country. He would probably 
have, in that case, endeavoured to explain to us 
that writer’s account of a great mountain, eight 
miles round, and having a lake on its summit. 
These hunting excursions appear to have been 
wholly unproductive of geographical informa- 
tion. The king of Shoa very adequately de- 
scribed our author’s talents, when he said to him 
“T have seen your character, and know that 
you will slay elephants, and buffaloes, and wild 
beasts.” It is ridiculous to attempt to exalt 
these feats; every Abyssinian knows that the 
killing of elephants is in general the eccupation 
of savages. 

Our author warns us in his preface, that his 





volumes will be found not to smell of the lam 
In trnth it were well if they had been either 
more learned or more modest. His deckans 
on obscure questions, many®f which lie boven 
the bounds of authentic knowledge, are generall 
rash and infelicitous. He culls absurdities from 
other writers, and makes them his own. Thus 
from Bruce he borrows the assertion that Gees 
was the language of that mysterious nation the 
Shepherds. From M‘Queen, he has learned 
“that the river Gochob may be the Quilimancy 
which discharges itself on the eastern coast tt 
Africa, near Patta, by several mouths.” This 
latter assertion is wholly groundless; there jg 
no river on that coast answering to this deserip- 
tion, The river which Somat took its name 
from the town of Kilimaji, is probably the Kilify, 
Then we are told that the Gochob was known 
to the ancient Egyptians, and that the Abys- 
sinians believe themselves descended from 
ZEthiops, though any schoolboy could have 
informed our author that this name is merely 
Greek for negro. And what shall we say of the 
Major of Engineers, who, after surveying a large 
portion of Abyssinia, repeats seriously the Arab 
tale, that King Zalibela meditated turning the 
Nile into the Indian Ocean? . 

We must now cast a glance at Sihela Selassie, 
King of Shoa, whose intelligence and suavity 
of character have been loudly extolled by vari- 
ous travellers. Our author, who inclines to the 
impassioned style, usually calls him “the 
Despot ;” nor is he sparing of harsher epithets; 
thus he says of the King, ‘the fickle ambition 
of the savage evaporated in a bluster of high- 
sounding phrase.” Again, speaking of the 
foray which he accompanied, he uses these words, 
“the murderers detailing their deeds of cruelty, 
basked in the smiles of their savage and approv- 
ing monarch, whose only eye became at times 
frightfully wild with excitement.” The follow- 
ing portrait, in our author's characteristic 
manner, betrays his partiality to strong effects 
and glaring colours :— 

“A more singular contrast of good and evil was 
perhaps never presented than in the person and ad- 
ministration of the Christian despot. Avarice, su» 
picion, caprice, duplicity, and superstition, appear to 
form the basis of his chequered character, and his every 
act exhibits a proportion of meannessand selfishness, 
linked with a desire to appear munificent. Yet are 
these radically bad ingredients tempered and con- 
cealed by many amiable and excellent qualities.” 

Yet, as some writers claim the privilege of 
being inconsistent, we find the savage despot 
exhibited also in a more favourable light :-— 

“ After the religious performance of his matin devo 
| tions, the King inspects his stable and workshops, 

bestows charity upon the assembled poor, despatches 
| couriers, and accords private audiences of importance. 
| Then reclining in state upon the throne, he listens for 
| hours to all appeals brought against the decisions of 
| his judges, and adjusts in public the tangled disputes 

and controversies of his subjects. Here access is 
| easy. Sdhela Selassie listens to all, foreigners ot 
natives, men and women, rich and poor, Every one 
possesses the right to appear before him, and boldly 
to explain the nature of his case ; and although the 
established usage of the land compels the subject 
to prostrate himself,and to pay rather adoration than 
respect, yet may he urge his complaint without the 
least hesitation or timidity. Judgment is always 
prompt, and generally correct; nor will the observer 
be less struck with the calmness and placidity that 
mark the royal demeanour in the midst of the most 
boisterous discussions, than at the method and per 
spicuity with which such manifold affairs are disposed 
of; and whilst thus receiving the most favourable im- 
pression of his Majesty’s capacity for the transaction of 
| business, might even draw a parallel between his 
| demeanour and that of many more civilized monarchs, 
| which would be flattering to the semi-barbarous ruler 
| of Shoa.”—* Next tothe merciful disposition of Sihela 
Selassie, in which his character offers its brightest 
theme for panegyric, his munificence to the indigent 
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may be ranked among his most prominent virtues. 
Whilst the needy never retire empty-handed from 
his door, no criminal ever suffers under the barbarous 
mutilation, so many distressing monuments of which 
had this day shared his liberality. Blood flowing 
from the veins of a subject finds no pleasure in the 
eyes of the ruler of Shoa. Under his sway the use 
of the searing ison has become a thing obsolete, and 
the sickening sentence is unknown which in the 
northern states condemns the culprit to the wrenching 
off of hands and feet, whereof the teguments have 
previously been severed with a razor at the wrist and 
ankle.” 

It is a mistake to believe the King of Shoa to 
be the representative of the Negus Negasti, or 
Abyssinian King of Kings. He is but the petty 
ruler of a fragment of the dismembered empire ; 
and as to those countries three hundred miles 
south of Shoa, which were once comprehended 
in his hereditary dominions, they belong wholly 
to fable. . : mee 

The map which accompanies Major Harris's 
work is a fine sample of the purely conjectural 
school of map-making. It is adorned with 
chains of mountains, which have no existence 
in nature, and give a totally wrong idea of the 
superficial configuration of Abyssinia, a country 
not of mountain chains, in general, but of ele- 
vated wide plateaux, with valleys of great depth 
cut through them. However, there is but one 
blunder in the map, which especially calls for 
our animadversion. Amhara, the most celebrated 
province of the empire, the most distinguished 
in history, and most characteristic in its nature, 
is here removed far away from its true position. 
It lies wholly south of the river Bashilo, extend- 
ing from the Abai, on the west, to Lake Haik, 
on the east, and southwards, reaching to within 
five miles of the churches of St. George and 
Debra Libanos. It embraces the head waters 
of the river Jemma. Ambhara is altogether a 
succession of Ambas, or natural strongholds, the 
chief of which are Legot, Thabat Mariam, 
Geshé, Ambacel, or rather Amba’asel, and 
Amba Geshen. The last-named Amba was, in 
former times, the state prison, and Lobo’s ac- 
count of it gave Johnson the idea of his Happy 
Valley. These Ambas are not, however, valleys 
surrounded by mountains, but rocky eminences, 
with precipitous sides, rising two or three hun- 
dred feet above the general level of the country, 
which is, perhaps, 7,000 feet. It is amusing to 
see, that in the table of heights published for the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 
Amba Geshen is exalted from a hill-fort to be 
the highest mountain of Abyssinia, and is as- 
sumed to reach the absolute elevation of 15,000 
feet. In like manner Ambacel is enumerated 
by Major Harris among the mountains forming 
the hypothetical great Abyssinian chain. We 
should regret that none of our author’s party 
made an excursion into Amhara during their 
long residence in Abyssinia, if we had reason to 
believe that any of them possessed the talent of 
observation. 

The project of a commercial alliance with 
Abyssinia is of older date than is commonly 
imagined. Among the Cotton MSS. in the 
British Museum, there is the draught of a letter 
intended for the Emperor of Abyssinia, and 
written in the time of James I. Its style and 
spirit would favourthe belief that it was dictated 
by this learned monarch himself. After com- 
plimenting the Emperor in terms corresponding 
with the very exaggerated opinions then pre- 
valent respecting his power and importance, it 
expresses the wish, that the remote West and 
East, North and South—England and Abyssinia, 
in short—should unite to promote the interests 
of trade and true religion. It inquires respect- 
ing the staple productions of the country, and 
olers In exchange for them fire-arms, gun- 


powder, and broad-cloth of the best quality. The 





King of England then requests his Ethiopian | sent in infancy by her tender mother, to the 


brother to inform him whether the country of 
the latter might -not be most conveniently 
reached by ascending the river of Congo (the 
Zaire). Referring to the immense library stated 
by some imaginative writers to be contained in 
Amba Geshen, he requests the ca yd to allow 
the bearer of the letter, Richard Junius, to 


examine the books, and to copy those works of 
the fathers which were generally thought in 
Europe to be lost. We learn from Pinelo’s Bib- 
liotheca, and the letters of the Jesuit fathers, 
that Richard Junius was a damnable heretic, 
and the first Protestant missionary who visited 
China and the Eastern Archipelago. 





Memoirs of Mary Stuart, Queen of Scotland. 
By L. Stanhope F. Buckingham. 2 vols. 
Bentley. 


Mr. Buckingham informs us, that the selection 
of his subject, “ confessedly one of the most 
deeply intricate in the whole range of historical 
study,” originated in “a casual discussion on a 
very unimportant point connected with the 
career” of Mary of Scotland, ‘not quite two 
years ago.”’ On this occasion he endeavoured 
to verify the narrative of Hume, and finding 
“that the pretended reference in no degree sub- 
stantiated the statement of the text,’ he deter- 
mined to write “a personal memoir of the Scot- 
tish Queen, embracing what none had done 
before, the essence of that long and vehement 
controversy which has been carried on with so 
much ardour, almost ever since the days she 
lived.” The results are the two volumes before us. 
There is something so romantic in the general 
outline of the history of the beautiful Scottish 
Queen, that we are not surprised at a young 
man choosing her for the heroine of his first ro- 
mance. She was, says Mr. Buckingham,— 
“Of a stature bordering upon the majestic, yet re- 
strained within the limits of feminine beauty ; a form 
in which the slight and delicate proportions of the 
girl contended with the full and swelling outlines of 
the woman; every movement marked by grace; in 
figure she would seem to have embodied all our most 
ardent imaginings of human loveliness Her clear 
and brilliant complexion, in which the roseate flush 
of youth enhanced the transparent fairness of her 
skin, was rendered more enchanting by the luxuriant 
tresses,—deserving almost the epithet of golden, in 
those gay and happy days of her early youth, but 
darkened into a sober auburn in her maturer years, 
—by which it was surrounded; and her features, 
faultless in proportion and outline, and her brilliant 
eyes, of the most eloquent and sparkling hazel, ex- 
pressing, in every glance, the guileless purity of a 
young and spotless heart, combined with her other 
charms of person, to render her a model of perfection.” 
Of course the lady with the ‘clear and bril- 
liant complexion,” “ golden locks,” &c. is pro- 
vided with suitable intellectual and moral quali- 
fications. Music, dancing, horsemanship,and em- 
broidery, employed her leisure hours ; ‘‘ nor were 
the more solid charms of mind wanting,” for 
she was skilled in Latin andthe modern tongues, 
wrote poetry, which Ronsard himself admired, 
and indited marvellously fine letters. In brief, 
young Mr. Buckinghain’s heroine outvies the 
‘ Rose of Raby,’ or the ‘ Flower of the Village,’ 
in her fascinations ; and like them she is doomed 
to misfortune. In this respect, however, he is 
more fortunate than the writers of those interest- 
ing tales, inasmuch as his heroine is a king's 
daughter, and this, together with the fierce and 
horrible monsters who infest her kingdom, and 
the malignant spite of a neighbour queen, ele- 
vates his story almost to the dignity of a fairy 
tale; the lords of the congregation serve him as 
fiery dragons, while Elizabeth might pass for 
Sycorax herself—ugly, spiteful, and cunning, 


as, the old tales tell us, ‘it is the nature of | 


ogresses to be.” Now this fair princess was 





| of liberty of conscience’’! 


court of a friendly king, where she was brought 
up, and where, in due time, she married the 
heir apparent, who, of course, was ‘‘ eminently 
gentle and amiable.” This young aera dies, 
and then the sorrows of the heroine begin. She 
determines to return to her own kingdom, and 
merely asks acousin queen—the ugly and spiteful 
ogress—permission to pass through her land, 
just as a lady in her pony-chaise might request 
a neighbour to allow her to take advantage of a 
short cut through a private road, instead of going 
round by the common. This, the ogress refuses, 
and thenceforward plots all manner of mischief 
against her beautiful neighbour, gets her into her 
power, and after half-killing her with ill-usage, 
finally cuts off her head. 

Now this, the reader will see, is, in outline, a 
very pathetic story; and were it told as the his- 
tory of the ‘Princess of the Golden Island,’ or 
some such place, we might smile and hand it 
over to our children; but it is professedly the 
history ofa veritable Queen— Mary of Scotland 
—and is professedly a new and true version, 
written to correct the errors and misrepresen- 
tations of Robertson, Laing, Hallam, Turner, 
Macintosh, Von Raumer and others, each and 
all of whom are coarsely abused. Bold work 
this, and for an historian of ‘not quite two 
years’ ”’ standing. As a specimen of the writer's 
clear apprehension of the spirit of that age, 
and the character of its chief actors, let the 
reader take the following specimen: it refers to 
Mary’s regret at leaving France :— 

“Conveyed to that country, when her tender years 
scarcely permitted her to retain a recollection of the 
and of her birth, educated amidst a people whose 
warm and open disposition harmonized well with her 
own frank and generous spirit, and among whom the 
peace of social existence was undisturbed by foreign 
invasion, by internal dissension, or by sectarian fury ; 
—idolized by all who thronged her court, not more 
for her personal loveliness than for the spotless and 
irreproachable purity of her life ; it was not unnatural 
that she should regret to leave the soil beneath whose 
bosom were interred the earthly reljcs of him she had 
held most dear, and whose sunny groves were asso- 
ciated with the happiest moments of his short career. 
And while these allurements surrounded the spot 
which she was to leave, what a gloomy and forbidding 
aspect was presented by that which she was about to 
enter! Herself, in her earlier years, an object of 
contention among its factious nobles;—her mother 
harassed in her administration and brought to an 
early grave ;—the religion in which she had been 
educated, persecuted with unrelenting fury by the 
advocates of liberty of conscience, and the sacred 
moments of her first and bitterest grief invaded by its 
political dissensions, Scotland could scarcely possess 
for her many charms. As a Queen of France, she 
must look for the national, and as a Catholic, for the 
religious hatred of her people.” 

We think it would be difficult to find a passage 
more abounding in absurdities, even in the lucu- 
brations of one who had devoted but six months 
to history. France “undisturbed by internal dis- 
sension or by sectarian fury’?! Why, in what part 
of Europe was there a more constant succession 
of plot and counter-plot, or of bitter strife, than 
in France, and between Huguenot and Catholic ? 
Mary “idolized” for spotless purity, in the most 
profligate court in Europe—by the pure Cathe- 
rine de Medicis and her “ syrens,”” we suppose ; 
and the leaders of the Reformation “ advocates 
Why did not the 
writer also add, that they supported ‘universal 
suffrage and vote by ballot”? But although 


| John Knox and his followers advocated liberty 


of conscience, they did not grant it—so Mr. 
Buckingham tells us—to others. His heroine, 
however, was a liberal and enlightened politi- 
cian, who saw the “folly of religious restraint” ! 
Here is another morceau :-— 

“ She proceeded in triumph to Edinburgh, amid the 
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shouts and rejoicings of her people, who seemed for 
the moment to cast aside the influences of political 
and sectarian fury, and to join with one accord in 
admiration of their accomplished monarch. Her 
first acts, which’ sufficiently show how false are 
the allegations of historians that her conduct was 
regulated by the house of Guise, exhibited her own 
conviction of the folly of religious constraint, and her 
determination not to interfere with the conscientious 
convictions of her people. Not a single member of 
the Catholic Church was admitted to any great 
degree of influence ; very few were admitted into 
her council; and a proclamation was issued, declar- 
ing any attempt to interfere with or subvert the 
established Protestant faith a capital crime; while 
the highest offices were committed to the Earl of 
Murray and Maitland of Lethington, the chief leaders 
of the Congregational party during the late insurrec- 
tion. In return for these privileges conferred on her 
subjects, Mary demanded only the quiet exercise of 
her own mode of worship, the protection of her Ca- 
tholic subjects, and the liberty to facilitate, by moral 
means, and without the use of physical force, the 
spread of her own views, and to sustain the influence 
of the Catholic Church. But these martyrs to liberty 
of conscience, these men who in the great cause of 
religious freedom were willing to shed the last drop 
of the blood which coursed through their veins, seemed 
to understand the term only as applied to themselves ; 
and while they claimed and received from their sove- 
reign the power to worship their Creator as their own 
free will dictated, they were unwilling to extend this 
privilege even to their Queen, and denied it entirely 
to her Catholic subjects.” 

The gentle Queen in the sixteenth century 
merely asking leave to “ spread her opinions by 
moral means alone’ !—surely young Mr. Buck- 
ingham is thinking of the days of Queen Vic- 
toria, and of Peace societies. 

As a matter of course, Mary is represented as 
right in all she does, and her opponents as 
wrong. Riccio, for example, turns out to have 
been a most respectable man, and killed because 
he watched too closely over the interests of his 
royal mistress. Not a syllable is mentioned of 
his being the pensioner of Rome, and the agent 
through whom her uncle, the Cardinal Lorraine, 
induced Mary to sign the league, which pledged 
her to the destruction of the Protestant cause. 
This might have been found in Tytler; but our 
author is too high-minded to be indebted to con- 
temporary writers ; besides, such an act on the 
part of Mary, would not have been quite con- 
sistent with her love of religious freedom. 

We need scarcely add, that every writer who 
hints a doubt as to the perfect purity and perfec- 
tion of this unhappy queen, is attacked by young 
Mr. Buckingham, as a calumniator or a block- 
head. He ‘plays ‘Ercles’ rarely,” and gives 
Robertson, Turner, Hallam, Von Raumer, and 
others, a dressing which we hope they will have 
grace to profit by :— 

“Tf historians would sometimes condescend to be 
also men, and endeavour to remember, while record- 
ing the actions of the mighty dead, that they are de- 
tailing the lives, not of inanimate puppets, but of 
human beings, formed with hearts like those which 
beat within their own breasts, then should we arrive 
at a stage of historical investigation far higher than 
that which we have yet attained, or can ever hope to 
reach while under the influence of the cold philosophy 
which now prevails in this branch of human study. 
Then would the warm and open-hearted forgiveness 
of a generous woman towards her repentant husband 
no longer be considered unaccountable except upon 
the supposition of treachery and deceit; and her 
genuine sorrow for his death would be rewarded, not 
with sneering ridicule, but with admiration and 
esteem ; whiletheannalist, his soul glowing with indig- 
nation at the wrongs of others, sympathizing in their 
sorrows, and weeping over their unmerited woes, would 
be refined and humanized by his daily studies; and 
History, breaking through the harsh cold veil which 
has so long enveloped her, would assume her proper 
station, as a record, not simply of the revolutions of 
empires, but of the varying phases of the human heart, 





teaching from the errors of the past the noblest les- 
sons for our future guidance.” 

Our readers will, at least, admit, that few 
historians have written anything so fine as this. 
We must venture, however, to hint, that young 
Mr. Buckingham’s censure may, in some mea- 
sure, reflect on himself, for he can paint in toler- 
ably strong colours. Buchanan, for instance, 
is ‘“‘ a monster of ingratitude, of perfidy, and of 
shameless mendacity ;” Earl Murray is a mon- 
ster of deformity, and “ the pen that draws his 
eee should be deeply dipped in human 

lood ;”” while Elizabeth is “a woman whose 
equal the world never saw in the diabolical 
fury of her anger, the licentious depravity 
of her morals, oa reckless disregard of morality 
and honour”! This, we suppose, is to be taken 
for “ historical investigation.” And inthis man- 
ner, abusing every writer who is not prepared to 
worship his goddess—occasionally, however, 
patting Dr. Lingard on the head for the good 
service he has done, and crying up “ the amiable 
Dr. Whittaker”—our “ not quite two years” old 
historian proceeds with his vindication of the 
Scottish Queen, to abuse “ the advocates of re- 
ligious liberty,” and to eulogize “ the great prin- 
ciples of the Stuarts ;”” although, whether these 
were the drowning of old women for witchcraft, 
the justice of the High Commission Court, or the 
tender mercies of the Star Chamber, the young 
historian has not condescended to inform us. 
The whole work concludes with the following 
long-drawn period, which we give as what Mr. 
Hood calls a “ rare speciment of the specious” : 

“ Endowed with every quality which in woman is | 
most highly prized, she endured, with an unexampled 
heroism, which true religion could alone impart, 
miseries and persecutions which are without an equal 
in the history of the world ; and, though it may have 
been the lot of others to fill a more distinguished 
station amid the nations of the earth, and to exercise 
a more material influence over the destinies of their 


| to wait and trust to chance. 





fellow-beings, yet, so long as the pure and simple | 
excellences of a spotless heart are allowed to rise 
superior to the mere perfections of person or of mind, 
and to command the respect, as they enchain the | 
sympathy and affection of mankind, the name of | 
Mary Stuart will shine with a pure and holy lustre, | 
which, deriving its brilliance, not from those achieve- 
ments to which frail and feeble men accord their | 
highest praise, but, from the unfailing source of spot- | 
less integrity of heart, will grow in radiance in each 
succeeding age, and attain its highest glory when vice | 
and error shall have faded from the world, and rec- | 
titude and virtue shall be recognized as the brightest | 
jewels of a monarch’s crown.” 

At first, the extravagant and ludicrous state- 
ments in these volumes provoked our laughter ; 
but silly praise, and equally silly abuse, soon 
become wearisome. We would recommend the 
writer, when next he appears before the public, 
to take a theme somewhat more within the com- 
pass of his powers, and leave subjects “ most 
deeply intricate” to the contemplation of those 
who know how to treat them. 





Journals kept by Mr. Gully and Capt. Denham, 
during a Captivity in China in the year 1842. 


Edited by a Barrister. Chapman & Hall. 
Tue wreck of the Ann, on the island of Formosa, 
is an event fresh in the memory of our country- 
men, who will receive with more than usual 
interest these journals of two who suffered by 
that calamity. This is deepened by the fact 
that one of the writers fell a victim to the 
cowardly policy of the Chinese, by whom he 
was murdered. It is melancholy to read the 
good-humoured entry made in his journal, the 
very day of his execution—and to see a fac- 
simile of the calendar, on which were blotted 
down the weary days of captivity, stopping 
short at the 10th of August, 1842—the date of 





the catastrophe. 


It was on the 10th of March, 1842, that the 
Ann was wrecked on the inhospitable shores of 
Formosa :— 

“ What our feelings were (says Mr. Gull cannot 
be described. On an enemy’s a wheat ae 
tion to defend ourselves for a few hours, even if we 
were sure of the wind abating—and we saw no pro- 
spect of it. On the walk to the junk one of our 
straggled and was taken by the Chinese, but not 
badly treated. Shortly after our getting on board 
the junk, small parties of armed men were continual] 
collecting on the north shore of the creek, and aes 
eleven o'clock two respectable-looking men came 
down to the water's edge, and beckoned us to come 
on shore, but we declined. They then went to the 
shore as close to the sea as they could, and appeared 
to be looking at the wreck. The rain coming on 
they went away. They were attended by a number 
of soldiers, and a large posse of men armed with 
different weapons, who I think were also soldiers 
with their jackets turned inside out, to hide their 
uniforms during acts of plunder. Here were about 
3000 or 4000 altogether. For a long time they 
contented themselves with using threatening gestures, 
They then gave us a good stoning, which amazed the 
junk people. They threatened to take the anchors 
up which were buried in the shingle ashore. One 
fellow in particular was very active in his manceuvres: 
one of the junkmen requested us to shoot him, but 
we declined, for we saw no chance of getting the 
junks out of the creek, and to have commenced hos- 
tilities with only four rounds of cartridge each, would 
have been folly ; for, from the nature of the ground, 
they could have stoned us out of the junk from be 
hind the adjoining sank-bank, without our being able 
to return an effective shot. We were thus compelled 
We did not give our. 
selves up, because from their gestures we made sure 
of instant death, When the rain commenced, the 
whole body of men went behind the beach for shelter 
until the afternoon, when the tide beginning to fall, 
they were joined by more soldiers and a mandarin in 
a chair, who likewise took shelter under the bank. At 
low water they sallied forth, and boarded all the 
junks ; and from their not showing any hesitation, I 
think they must have known, from inspection of the 
wreck, that the powder was all damaged. We had 
nothing else for it but to put up with our lot. We 
_ stripped of nearly every rag, some of us to the 
skin.” 

In this wretched condition the captives were 
forced to march through a piercing wind and 
sleet, over a beach of shingle and shells which 
cut their feet at every step, and compelled Mr. 
Gully to go on his hands and knees, by way of 
relieving himself from the agony. Several died 
of fatigue during this journey. On the 11th 
and 12th, and one or two subsequent days, they 
halted; during this time, Mr. Gully availed 


himself of an opportunity of taking an observa- 


tion or two of the beauties of Formosa :— 


“ The land on each side of the road was cultivated, 
and rice growing; the fields were very small, and 
only divided by a low round embankment, about one 
foot high. The villages appeared to be pretty, from 
their being surrounded by bamboo. Here, for the 
first time, I saw a wheeled cart, but we had before 
noticed the marks of wheels on our first march, It 
was a very clumsy affair, drawn by a bullock. It was 
passing across the ploughed ground, for no reason 
that I could see except that there was no other road. 
The wheels were composed of two solid pieces of 
wood joined together in the centre, with a hole which 
merely slipped on to the axle-tree, and was confined 
by a linch-pin. The cart was of bamboo. The 
wheels made very curious gyrations in their passage 
through the mud. In the villages we were stared at 
by every body, women and all. The women were 
unaccountably plain, even for Chinese women, both 
here and through all parts of the island I have seen, 
but they havea very pretty fashion of wearing natural 
flowers in their hair.” 

Mr. Gully follows in the track of Ledyard 
and Mungo Park, in praising the humanity of 
the women. They never joined the men, in the 
abuse and indignities offered to the sufferers. 
As the latter approached their place of des 
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tination the aspect of the country became less 
ee soon came to a very barren description of 
country, interesting to geologists only. Immense 
Jains stretching inland as far as we could see, com- 

of round stones, the same as we call ‘ boulders’ 

in Yorkshire, with hills or mountains formed of the 
same, no vegetation being visible, except now and 
then a green spot on the very tops of the hills, the 
frst of which was some miles from the sea, Up to 


the time of our wreck I had always imagined the 
shore of Formosa to be very bold from having seen 
these hills often while at sea, The land, between 
them and the sea, is so very low and without trees 
that it must be very deceiving to any one at sea, and 


I doubt very much if the channel as laid down in the 
charts is not too wide. During this, our first trip in 
sedans, we were shown many little roadside public 
houses, where we were taught how to spend our mace 
by the man who had charge of each, These houses, 
together with every building we passed, were formed 
of the before-mentioned boulders and mud, with, in 
many instances, a large wide-spreading tree or trees 
with seats close to them. The country had a most 
wild and heavy aspect, more so than any I ever saw, 
and I began to think Formosa a sad misnomer. The 
scattered houses were few and far between, and the 
people appeared a more wretched ill-clothed race than 
lever saw in China before.” 

Itwasa relief to the party, after such a march, 
to find a night's lodgment in the common jail ; 
—a jail, seemingly made up of cages. On the 
2st, however, the doleful journey was resumed, 
with the addition of leg-irons to the handcuffs. 
The country now began to remind Mr. Gully 
of “some parts of Cambridgeshire, near New- 
market, where hedges are scarce, and the 
fields are bounded by a belt of firs or a ditch.”’ 
The bamboo, the sugar-cane, tobacco, and a sort 
of vine, grow plentifully—but the poor prisoners 
were only treated with filthy rice and fish, by 
Brass-button the mandarin—before whom they 
were brought on the evening of the 22nd—a 
choleric man of function, who tore his moustaches 
when the Englishmen asked for better lodging. 
At Jast, on the 24th, they reached Tywanfoo, 
the capital, and their destined place of incarcera- 
tion :— 

“The ground was very much broken up. Just 
previous to arriving at the gates we got a sight of the 
sea, but the other parties got a much better view, and 
observed a small low island off the town we entered, 
the east gate of which was in good repair, and the 
walls on each side for some distance had been white- 
washed, but it did not prevent me from seeing a breach 
about a quarter of a mile to the northward. This face 
of the wall could be easily scaled, as from the broken 
state of the ground and the shrubs and trees which 
are scattered about, an enemy might approach within 
afew yards under cover. ‘The gate and walls were 
like all others I have seen in China, and two large 
guns were placed in the gateway. I supposed both 
this and the whitewash was only for us to see how 
well they were prepared for war. After passing a 
short distance through a street, we came to a sort 
of open ground very much broken, with numbers of 
lofty trees growing, and with courses with stone 
bridges. Passing through this, we again entered 
among buildings, but we were not taken through any 
Principal street ; and after passing along some narrow 
lanes formed by the back premises, we emerged op- 
posite a mandarin’s house ; and after sitting there for 
some time in the chair, which was nearly pulled to 
pieces by the people crowding to get a view at us, we 
Were taken on a little further to another mandarin 
house, and then ordered to get out.” 

_Here began the dismal monotony of prison 
life—the old story of cruelty and exaction on 
the part of the victors, and the stratagems and 
entreaties of the vanquished. Mr. Gully, who, it 
seems, had only casually joined the Chinese ex- 
pedition, was a draftsman, and found plentiful 
*ecupation in drawing railway coaches, tunnels, 
and other more interesting subjects for his 
Curious captors, who paid him for his prison 

bour, Captain Denham, as being the head of 





the party, was the one on whom the main 
responsibility of the examinations fell. Our 
Queen seemed an object of never-tiring specu- 
lations with his inquisitors, who were often 
coarsely, as well as curiously, inquisitive, in 
spite of John Bull’s loyal indignation. Captain 
Denham, too, though reserved, as a great man, 
from the wholesale butchery, was, se By for 
that very reason, picked out to be tortured: and 
it required all his “ pride and pluck” to enable 
him to endure, without calling out, the cruel 
beating to which he was subjected. For awhile 
the two diarists were allowed to bear one an- 
other company—but on the 9th of June they were 
separated, and it is affecting to trace in the sub- 
sequent diaries, that while Mr. Gully made light, 
in his own case, of every discomfort, including 
distressing bodily maladies, he was perpetually 
contriving some means of cheering the droop- 
ing spirits of his fellow-captive, by letters and 
messages. His log, as he calls it, is full of 
human touches :— 

“July Ist.—Fine. Up as usual. Here is another 
month. Oh dear! oh dear! The gunner has taken 
it into his head that it is beneath him to draw pictures 
for sale; therefore will not partake of some of the 
things bought with the money obtained in that way. 
He is a fool. A man never lowers himself by earn- 
ing his own victuals or even a few luxuries by the 
work of his hands, and to be consistent he ought to 
take nothing but what the mandarins give him. He 
is a Yankee, and therefore must be excused such 
folly.” 

This, in its way, is as good as Scott’s “ for 
the man was mortal, and had been a school- 
master.” Mr. Gully seems to have been as 
stout of courage as he was cheerful in spirit: 
when the food was bad, the following was his 
expedient—date, July the 7th :— 

“No better or more food; so in the morning I 
commenced operations by heaving my basin and trash 
into the yard, and then smashing my bucket, and 
sending it to look after the basin. Our abode afloat 
all day from the rain. Buckets of water pouring 
down in divers places. The gunner’s picture all 
spoiled. Worse on the opposite side in the other 
prison. In the evening food the same ; eat it and 
asked for more, but was refused, so smashed the dish ; 
and Mr. Partridge walked up to the mandarin un- 
known to me, and the mandarin promised more food 
and that the roof should be repaired, and that when 
the rain was over he would give us more money. * * 
About 11 o’clock Mr. Partridge and the gunner sent 
for to go to redbutton’s, and about three in the 
afternoon they sent for me. I saw Mr. Roope, and 
after waiting outside about an hour, was taken before 
the mandarins. A white button, blue button, and 
our man, Mr. Partridge, the captain, shroff and mes- 
try were there, all sitting before a fine large plate of 
light dumplings, which on my arrival were attacked 
with great impetuosity. Having finished them, 
Captain Denham commenced explaining a chart of 
the world he had spread before him. The lotiers 
making passing remarks upon everything we did. 
One fellow said I was a Holau, but wanted to know 
why I had a hole in my breeches. I showed him 
one in my shirt. All our names were then taken 
down for new clothes, which are promised of a 
superior cut and make, with shoes and stockings to 
match. Several questions were asked about the 
Queen and Prince Albert, and they did not seem to 
understand about the queen going out when she 
pleased ; indeed they cannot comprehend how we 
can have a woman on the throne. Asked about her 
dress, &e.” 

But perhaps the prison interior, sketched 
on the 25th, will bring the whole scene of cap- 
tivity and manner of life more clearly before 
the reader than any mosaic of fragments :-— 

“ Upasusual. Finemorning, butslept badly. Night- 
mare all night. I have just thought that in case this 
should survive us it may be interesting to know thefur- 
niture of our abode. The cell is all but as large as the 
opposite one from which we were removed, but we 
have three advantages over our opposite neighbours, 
viz., 1, There are only three of us. 2, The window 





has only single bars. 3. We have air holes in the 
roof. To sleep on we have five hard-wood planks 
about eight feet long by fourteen inches wide and 
two thick. The floor is of broken bricks. A bam- 
boo is slung nearly the length of the place, on which 
in the day time we hang our mats, two in number, 
for sleeping on. Besides these I now see two towels 
hanging from it, one made from part of an old pair 
of cotton drawers, and the other of grass cloth given 
me by Zu Quang Leon. Ditto belonging to Mr. 
Partridge, and a bundle of papers, sketches, &c., 
tied up by a string. On the east wall are the remains 
of a picture of Chin Hoe damaged by the rain. The 
window faces the west. On one side of it is hanging 
my pipe, given me by the captain’s party. On the 
other is a small looking-glass given me by one of the 
jailers, a number of pencils and four monghaons, 
Our pillows of pieces of bamboo, with a qunny-mat 
for keeping the afternoon's sun out of the place, and 
a checquer-board are on the planks. On the north 
wall are hanging our washing-tub, which cost us 50 
cash, a broom for sweeping the planks, a basket con- 
taining some hooks, &c., belonging to the former 
occupants ; a basket containing our chop-sticks and 
spoons of bamboo, the gunner’s towel, and a stick for 
carrying a lantern. In this wall is a small recess 
containing a clay lamp and stand, a few bamboo 
sticks, and two iron wires for cleaning pipes, three 
papers of tobacco and some waste-paper. In the 
corner two sticks have been driven into the wall, on 
which rest the logbooks and some papers. Below 
that is a small shelf, on which are placed several 
cups, and broken saucers, and paints, two chow-chow 
cups (I broke the third a week ago), given us by 
Jack, a small earthenware kettle for boiling tea- 
water and brewing samshu when we can get it, given 
us by Aticoa. Below the shelf is suspended a hollow 
piece of bamboo holding our firepan, and below that 
a small fireplace, likewise a present from Aticoa, a 
cooking pot bought by ourselves, another containing 
charcoal (the pot given by Jack), several old straw 
shoes and pieces of bamboo for smoking out the mos- 
quitoes. On the south side are pendant, Ist. the 
Bank, a string of cash about 80 or 90, a fan, a small 
basket containing a few opium pills and our stock of 
tea, my hat which cost 30 cash; I have covered it 
with oiled paper. I am sitting on a bamboo stool 
which belongs to the former occupiers of the place, 
my foot resting on another given Mr. Partridge by 
the towka (I suppose the head jailor). Opposite is 
the door, behind it the bucket; on my left is the 
window, on the sill of which are two combs, one of 
which I bought for thirteen cash a few days after my 
arrival at this town, being money I had saved from 
the mace per day allowed us during the journey. 
My fan is sticking in the window, and I am writing 
with this book resting on a board painted red with 
black characters on it, and two green eyes above 
looking at them. I think this is all. No, I have 
forgotten to mention that on the south wall hang my 
long ell trousers given me by Kitchil, lascar, my grass 
cloth ones, given me by the lotier, and a pair of 
woollen socks given me by Francis; and from the 
same string hangs Mr. Roope’s log. If you ean call 
anything in this list a luxury, you must recollect that 
we have only had it lately ; for two months we had 
nothing, and were annoyed by myriads of fleas, bugs, 
lice, ants, musquitoes, and centipedes, without a 
possibility of getting rid of them, except by death or 
amiracle. Ihave on my back now the only shirt 
(and a woollen one too) I have had for nearly five 
months, and half a pair of cotton drawers are on 
my legs. I omitted to mention, that on the north 
wall is my calendar. Every morning I scratch with 
the head of a rusty nail, the day of the month. We 
have also a third wooden stool Jent us by Aticoa. 
Employed we are, but the days are awfully tedious, 
and I am sadly at a loss for something to pass away 
the time, and feel the want of books.” 


It was little more than a fortnight after the 
above picture was taken, that the end came; 
and with it, we must part from the artist. 


































































The Comic Album for 1844. Orr & Co. 


Tus volume is certainly as good as its pre- 
decessor, and as that was welcomed by the 
public, it is fair to presume this is sure of a 
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favourable reception. It is profusely illustrated, | 


and Mr. Albert Smith, Mr. Laman Blanchard, 
and Mr. G. A. a Beckett, are among the con- 
tributors ; but neither the illustrations nor the 
literature are altogether to our taste, and the 
leading paper—the Queen’s Visit to France—is, 
we think, in bad taste. But we would rather 
dwell on what we like than on what we do not ; 
and shall, therefore, extract a few passages from 
‘ Excursions to the Ruins of London in 2844.’ 

The discovery of prévoyance, or foresight, in 
those under the influence of animal magnetism, 
has led, Mr. A. Smith tells us, to some important 
results, and he has been so fortunate as to col- 
lect the following account from an individual 
‘“* who has lately been drilled and tutored for the 
lectures at different literary and scientific in- 
stitutions.”’ It appears that in the year 2844, 
an Exploring Expedition was sent forth by the 
inhabitants of Anteros, one of the sea-ports in 
the planet Mars, to discover the site of ancient 
London. After a few brief observations on the 
general appeararce of the country, the Report 
proceeds to give some interesting details :— 

“ Passing upwards from the waterside, the expedi- 
tion reached a fine ruin, supposed to have been a 
theatre. 
been constructed of very fragile. materials, and not 
a trace remained of it; but in the centre of a heap 
of rubbish, the statue of a poet, leaning with his 
arm upon a pedestal, was very perfect. * * Ina 
nook in the wall was discovered the skeleton of a 
man, in good preservation. 
before him, being merely circular pieces of iron, 
stamped with the letters T.R.D.L., the meaning of 
which we could not decipher. These, however, bore 
out a supposition of our President, that plays were 
things which people formerly paid to see, but that 
the custom gradually fell into disuse. It was sur- 
mised that this person had died from want, and no- 
body ever coming near his cell, he was never dis- 
covered, 
or market-place, but a short distance from the the- 
atre. Below the primary layer of sand and rubbish 
which encumbered it, we discovered the perfect re- 
mains of an extinct species of animal, once known 
as the horse. It was about the size of our unicorn, 
which it somewhat resembled ; with the exception 
that the hoofs terminated in semicircular bars of pure 
iron. We could scarcely believe our senses, until a 
careful analysis proved such to be the case. The 
only theory offered of this singular phenomenon by 
our chief chemist, was, that England was once an 
immense iron country, before it was hollowed out 
like a nutshell by speculative schemers ; and the feet 
of the animal, constantly upon the ground, became 
impregnated with its metallic properties. Strong 


All its ornamental work appears to have | 


A few coins were lying | 


We next went over the ruins of a forum, | 


jumps, crashes, and smashes—plying, vigorously and 
simultaneously, his lungs, heels, toes, and hands—as 
he clatters at the window, kicks at the door, knocks 
over the inkstand, tugs off the tablecloth, sweeps 
down swarms of glasses, breaks headlong through 
ceilings, tramples on tender toes, pokes out eyes with 
toasting-forks, flattens noses with family bibles, 
chokes himself with sixpences, weakly and absurdly 
presented to the little monster as bribes for quiet- 
ness—hides in a sly corner some small article of in- 
dispensable necessity to his doating attendant—drops 
out of window the very thing of all others he was 
told never to touch—makes his sisters’ lives miser- 
able—fills his papa’s mind with sad apprehensions 
for the future—almost breaks his poor mamma's 
heart once every day—and is, now and always, the 
sweetest, dearest, most delightful, charming little 
duck of a child—a darling little love of an angel, 
sentenced to be affectionately eaten up at least once 
an hour, and to have a piece rapturously bitten out 
of his rosy, round cheek every five minutes—the 
pride of its father’s soul, and the joy of its mother’s 
| fond and nurturing breast—a pretty cherub, a love- 
bird, and a poppet—lastly, in the expressive language 
of the nursery, which no language beside has endear- 
ing epithets to equal, a ducksy-diddly ! 

“Yes, this must be Young England! Young 
England all the land over. Before he could speak 
a word of English, I knew the young plague. I 
| know him still by his sobs and by his screams, and 
| by the sound of the tea-eups he breaks, and by his 
| peg-tops, and by the stamp of his feet overhead; his 
| small, tiny, tremendous, never-tiring feet, which 
| clatter incessantly, as if restless with internal iron 
—iron that had entered into his sole—or as if shod, 
| like Don Gusman’s statue, with real marble. * * 
| Powers of deafness, defend me; what a cry was 
| there! In the name of Niagara, with its torrents of 

tears, and its sky-rending roar, what can be the 
matter with its little human imitator, Young Eng- 
land? Why, his heart will burst with its overcharge 
of grief—his cheeks crack—his eyes will be fairly 
| washed out of his head. What can be the matter ? 
*Hurgh! hurgh! hurgh! urgh! ugh! oo!” * * 
| How the anxious, trembling, doating mother ques- 
| tions her sobbing darling—what has happened to 
| him? who has hurt him? did he fall down ? what 
| was it that terrified him ? and he is tenderly searched 
| all over to see whether that careless Charlotte had 
| not placed a cruel pin somewhere to run into his 
| dear, sweet flesh. No—no such thing; and as the 
| hysterical emotion subsides, the little bits of broken 
words creep out, and supply the solution to the 
| mystery. ‘Ugh, ugh,oo! I offered Fanny one of 
my apples, and she took it—oo-oo!? * * My 
| landlady took her nine small innocents to the play 
on one occasion, an actor of her acquaintance having 
| given them some orders. A terrible noise of weeping 
| and gnashing of teeth they made, the play being a 








has given expression to the 


e joy he feels when 

hears a child cry ; because, as he remarks, ithe 
sure to be taken out of the room. * * Now endihhe 
in the midst of the wild dissonance and uproar, Fad 
catch the mild, pleasing, affectionate twang of the 
maternal voice—the fond accents of my landlad 
herself, like the sea-music of the note of Moth 
Carey calling to her pretty chickens in the any 
What does she say? ‘Ah, my sweet babes, so you 
are all merry-making together ; I thought, as I came 
up stairs, I could hear your voices!’ Dear youn; 
middle-aged lady! It was only a mother—and ¢ 
fond one, too—who could have said that. She could 
just hear her cherubs fluttering their tiny wings, ag 
she came up! What fine earsa mother’s heart has! 
Smash—crash ! That was a sound of glass, Master 
Tom, the top-spinner, has had a mull ; and the top 
itself has flown through a large pane into the str 
falling with destructive force upon the large family- 
pie which the baker, board on head, was just bringing 
to thedoor. And now, what a shout lifts up the roof 
of the house! what peals of ecstasy celebrate the ex- 
ploit! But the soft voice of my landlady is not quite 
drowned either—‘ My darling boy,’ it says, ‘what 
charming spirits you have ! but don’t break the win- 
dows, in case the draught should give you cold.’ ” 


Punch’s letter on the approaching holidays 
is probably in the recollection of our readers, 
His brother Toby writes much in the same vein: 

**Tickletop Hall Academy, 10th Dec. 1843, 

“My dear Father,—The near approach of the 
Christmas vacation affords me the pleasurable op- 
portunity of addressing you on the subject of my 
studies, in which I trast you will find me greatly 
improved. On French days, I regularly dine off six 
dozen oysters, that I may acquire the language like 
a native, and already I find no difficulty in getting 
through a lot of Shelley’s works, which I quite de 
vour, and readily translate into another tongue, 
Greek we learn by candle-light, as our professor 
thinks it the easiest method of becoming acquainted 
with Greece ; but, after all, this is a point much 
questioned by some of the illuminati. Next half- 
year I am to commence Spanish ; in the meanwhile 
I am undergoing a preparatory course of onions and 
chesnuts. I have not yet touched Italian, fearing to 
have too many irons in the fire at once. I have 
almost forgotten my Latin, which, you will be glad to 
earn, I prosecute with the utmost rigour. After 
that, English comes quite easy and natural, for we 
stand in a class, to answer questions relative to parts 
of speech and syntax (Mr. Tickletop says the Income- 
tax is a sin-tax), and all that sort of thing ; what we 
know we tell, and what we don't, we miss, and that is 
called pass-ing! As for exercises, on Saturdays some 
of the boys learn to dance, which I am anxious to 
do, only I await your approval before I take any 
steps. I have filled a book with eyes, mouths, ears, 





fibres of the same substance appeared to run through | ‘ deep’ tragedy, and the performer, who had bounti- | and noses, so you will perceive that drawing hasbeen 
the semicircle, attaching the metal to the bone. We | fully bestowed upon them the free admissions, being | @ principal feature, but I hope soon to make faces, 
took off the entire hoof, and carefully preserved it. | sentenced in the last act to death. The eldest of the | which will be delightful, although T must not paint 
The streets were, in most cases, paved with hexagonal | innocents was dreadfully affected by this catastrophe. | ™! self in too flattering colours. Geography has not 


blocks of charcoal, upon removing which we came to 
a vast assemblage of pipes, running to every house. 
These we presumed to be for the purpose of diffusing 
knowledge, of which the inhabitants of ancient 
London appear to have had a great idea. A learned 
man, of great lungs, was possibly seated at the main 
pipe, and speaking down it, his instruction was 
simultaneously distributed into every house.” 


Mr. Blanchard has also a capital paper on 


‘Young England.’ Of “ Young Germany,” 
and “ Young France” he says, and says truly, 
we are somewhat weary—of the one we have 
heard quite enough, and of the other a little too 
much; and yet, after all, we have but a vague, 
dreamy notion of either. Whereas— 

“Of the disposition and dimensions of Young 
England, however, one has a rather more distinct 
and definite idea: and at this very moment, not for 
once so ill-timed and intolerable, the united voices 
of those sons of freedom, my landlady’s nine lively, 
spirited, frolicsome, delightful little darlings, convey 
to my mind the most animated sense of his identity. 
Yes, it is Young England, in his habit as he squalls! 
As he squalls, falls, calls, and bawls—as he laughs, 
bellows, shrieks, and squeaks—as he stamps, tumbles, 


j 


| The soothing system was tried by the mamma, but 
in vain,—the little mourner would not be comforted. 
The reality of the scene overcame her; and it was 
quite absurd to keep nudging and crying ‘ hush.’ 
With a burst of affliction, heard in the centre of the 


to death !—he'll never give us any more orders !° * * 
Thunderbolts and penny-trumpets—what a mingling 
of the roar and the squeak! Young England is 
going-it up stairs, * * All the tuneful nine are 
jumping and jabbering, screaming, tearing, smashing, 
| crashing, laughing, erying ; and at once—all at once! 
|* * Only Young England! Why it must be Young 
Europe, at the least, with those wild young dogs 
Asia, Africa, and America, barking at his heels, and 
the pup Australia yelping feebly in the distance! 
How miraculous! The ceiling has not yet come 
| down—no more does my landlady—no, nor any sem- 
blance of a servant. How should they !—how an- 
| swer a bell which they can’t hear? St. Paul's set 
| tolling on the staircase would be a thing inaudible. 
| As to hearing oneself speak, I can hardly see myself 
| write. And yet there are but nine of them! What 
| then must be the roar and commotion in that build- 
| ing of a forty- Babel power—a preparatory seminary, 
| dedicated to Young England! Some French writer 
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pit, she exclaimed,— Oh, they’re going to put him | 


| beer neglected. I am as familiar with both globes, 
| as the gold and silver fish in the parlour, only I have 
| not done any maps yet, as Mr. T. thinks maps will 
| lead to chart-ism, which is to be avoided. Ancient 
| history I find vastly entertaining, especially that por- 
tion about Romulus and Remus being suckled by a 
| wolf, which reminded me of a like instance in more 
modern times, I mean Little Red Riding Hood, who 
was devoured by an animal of the same species. The 
cases are strikingly similar. The experiments in 
electricity were so truly shocking, that I preferred 
attending the hydraulic class,conducted by Mr. Welt, 
the shoemaker, who lately joined the Teatotallers; 
and it is a singular coincidence, that all the boys’ 
boots have let in water ever since! I regret tostate, 
that my last new clothes are torn to rags, the effects, 
I verily believe, of the new tar-iff; you must also 
furnish me with another great-coat, for, as the winter 
sets in, I shall be either * warm with’ or ‘ cold with- 
out.” Mr. Ticklétop presents the compliments of 
the season. I hope to find you in good health on 
the 14th, and not as we shall be, § breaking up.’ 


“From your dutiful and affectionate Son, 
“Topsy Puvcu.” 
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‘et of New Books.—Essay on the Physiognomy of Serpents, 
ned, translated by Prof. Traill, post 8vo. Gs. 6d. cl. 
MD ams, by Mrs. Hornblower, 12mo0. 3s. 6d. cl.—Black’s 
x » General Atlas, Part VILL, containing the additional 
wepsof the last edition, folio, 6s. swd.—Jacob’s Latin Reader, 


Part L., with English notes, 9th edit., 18mo. 2s. 6d.—Pro- 


-"? . oomanhy, adapted to the Junior Classes in Classi- 
gresive GoosraPy; ae or by R. Iiley, 18mo. Is. 6d. bd 
cal anthata Lyrica, by Rev. H. D. Ryder, 18mo. 4s. el.—Am- 
prose Ward, or the Dissenter Reclaimed, fe. 8vo. 4s. Gd. cl. 
—A System of Natural Philosophy, by J. L. Comstock, re- 
vised by G. Lees, 24mo. 48. 6d. el.—The Pilgrim's Staff; or, 
Christian's Daily Waik, by HU. Smith, 2nd series, 12mo. Gs. cl. 
The Morning of Life, by a Country Pastor, 18mo. 2s. cl.— 
The Pulpit, Vol. XLIV., 8vo. 7s. Gd. cl.—Archbishop Usher's 
Works, Vol. XIE, 8vo. 12s. cl.—Sermons Preached at 
Aberystwith, by Rey. J. Hughes, 8vo. 7s. cl.—1 he Promised 
Glory of the Church of Christ, by Rev. BE. Bickersteth, 12mo. 
he. e—Family Prayers for every Morning and Evening of 
the Month, by Rey. T. Raven, fe. 8vo. 38. Ge. cl.—Smith’s 
Believer’s Daily Remembrancer, new edit. 32m0. 2s. cl.—A 
Piblical and Theological Dictionary, by S. Green, 2nd edit., 
fe. avo. 3s. Gd. el.—Sabbath Musing, by Mrs. Mackay, 18mo. 
2s, el. —Stories of India in connexion with Christian Missions, 
}2mo. 2s. 6d. cl—Scripture Characters, with 200 engravings, 
square, }2s. e—The Englishman's Hebrew and Chaldee 
Concordance of the Old Testament, large paper, 2 vols., 
fe. folio, 4U. 14s. 6d. c._—The Creation, by W. G. Rhind, 
square, 5s. cl—Seripture Truths in Verse, for the Use of the 
Young, 12mo. 4s. el.—Mona’s Isle, and other Poems, by W. 
Kennish, 8vo. 5s. cl.—Peddie’s Practical Measurer, new 
edit. 18mo. 6s. Gd.bd.—Dibdin’s Songs, with Music, royal 8vo. 
24s. cl.; ditto, without Music, royal 8vo. 10s. cl—Boudoir 
Lyrics, by Florence Wilson, 8vo. 7s. Gd. cl.—Allanston, or 
the Infidel, by Lady Chatterton, 3 vols. post 8vo. 17. 11s. 6d. 
bds.-Nouveau Mélange Frangais, par Marin de la Voye, 
mo. 4s. 6d. bd.—The Eglinton Tourvament, drawn on 
Stone by Aubrey and Loiellot, imp. folio, hf-bd. 57. 5s. plain, 
10, 10s. col.—The Life and Adventures of Jack of the Mill, 
by W. Howitt, 2 vols. fe. 15s. cl.—The Unloved One, by 
Nirs. Hofland, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. bds—Barrington’s 
Union, new edit., 8vo. 14s. cl.—The Wassail Bowl, by A. 
Smith, post 8vo. 10s. Gd. cl.—The Hellenes, Manners of the 
Ancient Greeks, by J. A. St. John, 3 vols. in one, post 8vo. 
21s. c_—Abbott on the Law of Shipping, 7th edit., by Shee, 
roval@vo. 1. 11s. Gd. bds.—Reid on Clock and Watchmaking, 
yoval 8vo. 21s. cl.—Curie’s Domestic Homeopathy, 3rd edit., 
royal 18mo. 5s. cl.—Treatise on the Game of Chess, by W. 
Lewis, 8vo. 18s. cl—Noad’s Lectures on Electricity, 8vo. 
lis. c.—Balmain’s Lessons on Chemistry, fe. 8vo. 6s. ¢l.— 
Medicines, their Uses and Modes of Administration, by J. 
M. Neligan, F'sq. M.D., 8vo. 12s. Gd. cl —Dr. Hunt on Tic 
Poloureux, 8vo. Gs. cl.—Dr. Cormack on the Fever of 1843, 
gvo. 5s. Gd. cl.—Dr. Ridge on Glossology, 8vo. 4s. 6d. cl.— 
Montgomery Martin's Ireland, before and after the Union, 
fvo. 10s. Gd. cl.—ITay’s Laws of Harmonious Colouring, 5th 
edit., 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl.—Notes on Natural History, by A. Prit- 
chard, 12mo. 5s. cl.—The Trachinie of Sophocles, with 
English Notes, by Mitchell, 8vo. 5s. cl.—Johnston’s Elements 
of Agricultural Chemistry and Geology, 3rd edit., fe. 4s. cl. 
—Familiar Letters on Chemistry, by Prof. Liebig, 2nd edit., 
l2mo. 4s. 6d. cl.—Two Essays on Diseases of the Spine, by 
R. A. Stafford, 8vo. 5s. c.—Comie Album, 1844, 4to. 12s. bds. 
—Comie Nursery Tales. ‘Cinderella’ and ‘Tom Thumb,’ 
square, 2s. 6d. bds. ; ditto, ‘ Puss in Boots’ and ‘lop o’ my 
Thumb,’ square, 2s. 6d. bds. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Cairo, November 20, 1843. 

Ramadan and its joyeus termination (the feast of 
Bairam) is over: so also is terminated, by the death 
of Akhmed Pasha, all excitement respecting the fate 
of Nubia: Mohammed Ali has left the capital, accom- 
panied by M. Linant, on some project of irrigation in 
the vicinity of Assuan, and Cairo has sunk again into 
a state of apathetic torpor which characterizes every 
individual, 

The news of the sudden death of Akhmed Pasha 
arrived in Cairo at the end of Ramadan ; he had 
been for some years governor of that portion of Mo- 
hammed Ali’s territory which extends from the second 
cataract (Wadi Halfa) to the confines of Abyssinia, 
on the Blue River, Kordofan, and as far as he chose 
to enlarge the dominion on the White River 
(countries producing gold, ivory, and corn). It is 
stid that he entertained the project of appropriating 
to himself the pashalik, and of asserting his inde- 
pendence, on the death of Mohammed Ali, at which 
time dissensions and difficulties are likely to arise 
among the members of the Viceroy’s family. Whe- 
ther the extortionate measures by which Akhmed 
had amassed considerable wealth, or, that rumours of 
his project had reached the ears of Mohammed Ali 
from other quarters (for it is confidently asserted he 
had obtained, by presents, a firman of his independ- 
ence from Constantinople), I have never heard ; the 
result, however, was, that he refused to obey the 
summons of his master; and while negotiations were 
yet pending between Cairo and Kartoum, his sudden 
death put an end to what might have become a doubt- 
ful question, 

On the night of the 17th, passed into better life 
(‘says the announcement) Hanna Bahari Bey, Vice- 





President of the Council of the Interior and Minister 
of Finance. Hanna Bahari was a Syrian by birth, 
and from the high post he occupied in the govern- 
ment of Egypt, was considered the head of the so- 
called Levantine nation. Since the death of his 
brother, Abbud Bahari, not only did he find means 
to sustain the honourable name acquired by the 
family, but also by his talent, to give credit and stabi- 
lity to the commercial affairs of that nation, which, 
from the intricate system of finance and misrule, had 
fallen into a state of confusion, from which inferior 
abilities could not have reclaimed them. For the 
government his loss is, in a measure, no less irrepa- 
rable; for although he had contrived to extricate the 
financial department of the provinces from the laby- 
rinthic entanglement in which it was involved with 
the government, the system he had adopted is by no 
means firmly established, and he has left no one of 
sufficient talent, influence, or probity, to carry it out. 
Indeed, I am credibly informed, that the finan- 
cial affairs of the government never were in a worse 
plight; the extravagance of the court, the misery 
and depopulation of the provinces, all in debt to the 
government, by reason of the exorbitant demands 
and the peculation of the governors, oblige the 
poor cultivator (fellah) to take refuge in the crowd 
of the city, till, as frequently happens, he is caught, 
chained to his companions, and thus sent under an 
escort to his village, to cultivate the fields he had 
abandoned, under accumulated disadvantage. Nothing 
is more common at this season of the year, than to 
meet in the streets of the metropolis bands of fel- 
laheen (cultivators) headed by a soldier, on their 
march to the provinces, to labour in the fields ferti- 
lized by the deposit of the inundation. Hanna 
Bahari was followed to the grave by the members 
of his family, without any public demonstration of 
his worth on the part of the government; but that 
the name of so excellent a man, and a Christian, 
should not remain unknown in Europe, I have ex- 
tracted this account from a document forwarded to 
me the day after his funeral. 

Egypt is full of travellers; many Frenchmen of 
distinction have gone to Thebes. The streets 
about the Frank quarter at this season, and at 
this period of the month, are crowded by strings 
of camels bearing the luggage of travellers to and 
from India; and the French and English hotels 
have their entrances crowded with donkeys and their 
drivers, who extort from our unwary countrymen a 
considerable revenue—so much so, that an extra tax 
has been levied by the government on them. No 
means are neglected to meet the extravagancies of 
the court. Have you heard of the steam vessel that 
Mohammed Ali has sent as a present to his sovereign ? 
The name of 4bd Elmegid is emblazoned in dia- 
monds outside the vessel: all that is brass in our first- 
rate steamers is of silver, and other extravagancies, 
such as columns of glass, a cloth of gold tissue on the 
throne, and a carpet of the best and most costly 
French manufacture, which cost more than 5,000 
francs. 

The tablet of Karnak has been pulled down, and 
destined for the lime kiln. M. Prisse, however, has 
saved it, and destines it for the Musée Royale. 





WASHINGTON ALLSTON. 
(Concluded from p. 16.] 
Anout two years before his death, there was an ex- 
hibition of his works at Boston—an exhibition which, 
in the amount of excellence, might well be compared 
to the room full of Sir Joshuas at the Institution last 
year. Those who have not seen many of Allston’s 
pictures, will hardly believe this; those who have, 
will admit the justice of the comparison—will re- 
member those of his creations, in which he combined 


some of his most poetical creations, the harmonious 
sweetness which tempered his most gorgeous combi- 
nations of colour, and the conscientious, patient care 
with which every little detail is executed: in this 
last characteristic, and in the predominance of the 
violet tints in the flesh and shadows, some of his pic- 
tures reminded me more of Lionardo da Vinci, than 
of Titian or of Reynolds. His taste was singularly 
pure—even to fastidiousness. It had gone on re- 
fining and refining, and in the same manner his ideal 
had become more and more spiritual, his moral sense 
more and more elevated, till, in their combination, 
they seemed at last to have overpowered the material 
of his art—to have paralyzed his hand. 

In his maturer years, he was far, very far, from the 
banditti-mania of his youth. When applied to by 
the American government to assist in decorating the 
Rotunda at Washington, he said, “I will paint only 
one subject, and choose my own ;—no batile-piece !” 
In this, and in many other things, he reminded me 
of a great painter of our own—Eastlake—who also, 
if I remember rightly, began with the Banditti-mania 
and the melo-dramatic in art, and is now distinguished 
by the same refined and elevated taste in the selection 
and in the treatment of a subject, and I may add 
the same elaborate elegance of execution. No 
man ever more completely stamped the character 
of his mind upon his works, than did Allston. In 
speaking of the individuality which the old masters 
threw into their works, he said—* This power of in- 
fusing one’s own life, as it were, into that which is 
feigned, appears to me the prerogative of Genius 
alone. In a work of art, it is what a man may well 
call his own, for it cannot be borrowed or imitated,” 
He combated strenuously the axiom cherished and 
quoted by young and idle painters, that leaving 
things unfinished, was “leaving something to the 
imagination.” The very statement, as he observed, 
betrays the unsoundness of the position, “ for that 
which is unfinished, must necessarily be imperfect, 
so that, according to this rule, imperfection is made 
essential to perfection: the error lies in the phrase, 
‘left to the imagination,’ and it has filled modern art 
with random flourishes of no meaning.” 

Instead of saying, in common phrase, that “ in 
a picture something should always be left to the 
imagination,” we should rather say that a picture 
“should alwayssuggest something to the imagination,” 
or, as Goethe has finely expressed it, “ every consum- 
mate work of art should leave something for the in- 
| tellect to divine.” In the axiom so put, there is no 
| danger of misinterpretation—no excuse for those who 
put us off with random flourishes, where feet, or 
fingers, eyes, nose and mouth ought to be. 

As Allston’s works were in accordance with his 
mind—so, to complete the beautiful harmony of the 
man’s whole being, were his countenance, person, 
and deportment, in accordance with both. 

When I saw him, in 1838, I was struck by the 
dignity of his figure, and by the simple grace of his 
manners: his dress was rather careless, and he wore 
his own fine silver hair long and flowing; his forehead 
and eyes were remarkably good, the general expres- 
sion of his countenance open, serious, and sweet, the 
tone of his voice earnest, soft, penetrating. Notwith- 
standing the nervous irritability of his constitution, 
which the dangerous and prolonged illness in 1811 
had enhanced, he was particularly gentle and self- 
possessed. 

He was at that time painting on two great pictures, 
the ‘ Death of King John,’ and ‘ Belshazzar’s Feast.’ 
The first he declined showing me, because he said 
that “to exhibit his pictures to any other eye in 
certain stages of their progress, always threw cold water 
on him.’’* The latter I was warned not to speak of. 








* Heafterwards, with the sensitive delicacy which belonged 
to his character, apologized for his refusal in words which I 





the richest tones of colour with the utmost delicacy 
and depth of expression, and added to these merits 
a softness and finish of execution and correctness of | 
drawing, particularly in the extremities, which Sir 
Joshua never attained—nor, perhaps, attempted. | 
When I have thought of the vehement poetical sen- | 
sibility with which Allston was endowed—his early 
turn for the wild, the marvellous, the terrible—his ner- 
vous temperament, and the sort of dreamy indolence 
which every now and then seemed to come over him, 
I have more and more deeply appreciated the sober | 
grandeur of his composition, the refined grace of | 


transcribe. ‘* Mrs. Jameson must not suppose that I declined 
showing her ‘ King John’ in its unfinished state, because I 
had any secrets in my practice, which, she is no doubt aware, 
is the case with some artists. On the contrary, I hold it asa 
duty freely to communicate all that know to every artist who 
thinks it worth the asking. To the youngerartists especially, 
who come to me for advice, I am in the habit of showing my 
pictures in their various stages, in order to illustrate the 
principles on which | proceed. The reason I assigned for 
not showing what I was immediately engaged on, that it 
threw cold water upon me, was the true one. { must beg her 
not to say that I have written anything on my art, for it 
troubies me to have the public expect anything of me. I feel 
as if they were looking over my shoulder. I may not live 
to complete what 1 have begun, and it is better that they 
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It had been in hand since 1814, had been begun | 


on an immense scale (16 or 17 feet in length), and 
he had gone on altering, effacing, and marring,— 
promising and delaying its completion till it had 
become a subject he could hardly bear to allude to, 
or to hear mentioned by others; his sensitiveness 
on this one point did at last almost verge on insanity. 
I saw this fatal picture rolled up in a corner of the 
apartment, and scarcely dared to look that way. On 
his easel lay a sketch of two sisters, life-size, the figure 
and attitude of one of them borrowed or adopted 
from “ Titian’s Daughter.’ The two heads in con- 
trast, one dark, the other fair ;—one gay, coquettish, 
the other thoughtful; the whole admirable as a 
piece of colour and expression. But I was most 
struck by two beginnings; one a Fairy Revel on 
the sea shore, from the Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
exquisitely poetical. From this sketch, which he 
called the “ Court of Titania,” the Duchess of Su- 
therland had commissioned him to paint a picture for 
her; but he died, unhappily, before he had time to 
execute it. The other sketch alluded to has left an in- 
effaceable impression on my mind. It was a sea-piece 
—a thunder-storm retiring and a frigate bending to the 
gale. It was merely a sketch in white chalk upon a 
red ground, and about five feet high, as nearly as I 
can recollect; not even the dead colouring was laid in. 
I never saw such an effect produced by sucha vehicle: 
and had not mine own eyes seen it, I could not have 
conceived or believed it to be possible. ‘There was 
absolute motion in the clouds and waves—all the 
poetry, all the tumult of the Tempest were there !— 
and I repeat, it was a sketch in white chalk—not 
even a shadow! Around the walls of his room were 
scratched a variety of sentences, some on fragments 
of paper stuck up with a wafer or a pin, some on the 
wall itself. ‘hey were to serve, he said, as “ texts 
for reflection before he began his day’s work.” One 
or two of these fixed my attention—became the 
subject of discussion and conversation; and at length 
he allowed a mutual friend to copy them for me, 
with the express permission to make any use of them 
I thought proper; and, thus sanctioned, I do not 
hesitate to subjoin a few of them, In the absence of 
his pictures, and until a fuller exposition of his mind 
be placed before us by his biographer, they will better 
illustrate the character and genius of this remarkable 
man than anything that can be said of him. 


1. “The painter who is content with the praise of 
the world in respect to what does not satisfy himself, 
is not an artist, but an artizan ; for though his reward 
he only praise, his pay is that of a mechanic for his 
time, and not for his art.” 

2. “ He that seeks popularity in art closes the door 
on his own genius: as he must needs paint for other 
minds, and not for his own.” 

3. “ Reputation is but a synonyme of popularity : 
dependent on suffrage, to be increased or diminished 
at the will of the voters. It is the creature, so to 
speak, of its particular age, or rather of a parti- 
cular state of society; consequently, dying with that 
which sustained it. Hence we can scarcely go over 
a page of history, that we do not, as in a church- 
yard, tread upon some buried reputation. But fame 
cannot be voted down, having its immediate founda- 
tion in the essential. It is the eternal shadow of 
excellence, from which it can never be separated; 
nor is it ever made visible but in the light of an in- 
tellect kindred with that of its author. It is that 
light which projects the shadow which is seen of 
the multitude, to be wondered at . “1 reverenced, 
even while so little comprehended as to be often con- 
founded with the substance—the substance being 
admitted from the shadow, as a matter of faith. It 
is the economy of Providence to provide such lights: 
like rising and setting stars, they follow each other 
through successive ages: and thus the monumental 
form of Genius stands for ever relieved against its 
own imperishable shadow.” 

4, “All excellence of every kind is but varicty of 
truth. If we wish, then, for something beyond the true, 
we wish for that which is false. According to this 
test, how little truth is there in art !—Little indeed! 
but how much is that little to him who feels it !” 





should not have it in their power to reproach my memory 
for any disappointment they might choose to feign or feel.” 
He was probably shrinking under some reproach on account 





5. “ Fame does not depend on the will of any man, 
but reputation may be given or taken away. Fame 
is the sympathy of kindred intellects, and sympathy 
is not a subject of willing : while Reputation, having 
its source in the popular voice, is a sentence which 
may cither be uttered or suppressed at pleasure. 
Reputation, being essentially contemporaneous, is 
alwaysat the mercy of the Envious and the Ignorant. 
But Fame, whose very birth is posthumous, and which 
is only known éo exist by the echo of its footsteps through 
congenial minds, can neither be increased nor dimi- 
nished by any degree of will.” 

6. * What light is in the natural world, such is fame 
in the intellectual: both requiring an atmosphere in 
order to become perceptible. Hence the fame of 
Michael Angelo is, to some minds, a nonentity ; even 
as the sun itself would be invisible in vacuo.” 

7. “Fame has no necessary conjunction with praise : 
it may exist without the breath of a word: it is a 
recognition of excellence which must be felt, but need 
not be spoken. Even the envious must feel it: feel 
it, and hate it in silence.” 

8. “I cannot believe, that any man who deserved 
fame, ever laboured for it: that is, directly. For as 
Fame is but the contingent of excellence, it would 
be like an attempt to project a shadow, before its sub- 
stance was obtained. Many, however, have so fan- 
cied. ‘I write, I paint for fame,’ has often been 
repeated: it should have been, ‘I write, I paint for 
Reputation.’ All anxiety, therefore, about Fame, 
should be placed to the account of reputation.” * 

9. “A man may be pretty sure that he has not 
attained excellence, when it is not all in all to him ! 
Nay, I may add, that if he looks beyond it, he has not 
reached it. This is not the less true for being good 
Trish.” 

10. “ An original mind is rarely understood until it 
has been reflected from some half-dozen congenial with 
it: so averse are men to admitting the ¢rve in an 
unusual form: whilst any novelty, however fantastic, 
however false, is greedily swallowed. Nor is this to 
be wondered at; for all truth demands a response, and 
few people care to think, yet they must have some- 
thing to supply the place of thought. Every mind 
would appear original, if every man had the power 
of projecting his own into the mind of others.” 

11. “ All effort at originality must end either in the 
quaint or the monstrous. For no man knows himself 
as an original: he can only believe it on the report 
of others to whom he is made known, as he is by the 
projecting power before spoken of.” 

12. * There is an essential meanness in the wish to 
get the better of any one. The only competition 
worthy a wise man, is with himself.” 

13. “ Reverence is an ennobling sentiment, it is felt 
to be degrading only by the vulgar mind, which would 
escape the sense of its own littleness, by elevating 
itself into the antagonist to what is above it.” 

14. ** He that has no pleasure in looking up, is not 
fit to look down. Of such minds are the mannerists 
in art; in the world, tyrants of all sorts.” 

15. “A witch’s skiff cannot more easily sail in the 
teeth of the wind, than the human eye can lie against 
fact: but the truth will often quiver through dips with 
a lie upon them.” 

16. “It isa hard matter for a man to lie all over, 





* In transcribing these aphorisms on fame, I am reminded 
of a noble passage in one of Joanna Baillie’s poems. How 
many such passages are scattered through her works, which 
have been quoted, and applied, and familiarized to ear and 
memory for forty years past—until we almost forget to whom 
we owe them! 

O, who shall lightly say that fame 

Is nothing but an empty name, 

Whilst in that sound there is a charm, 
The nerves to brace, the heart to warm ; 
As, thinking of the mighty dead, 

The young from slothful couch will start, 
And vow, with lifted hands outspread, 
Like them to act a noble part? 


O, who shall lightly say that fame 

Is nothing but an empty name, 
When, but for those, our mighty dead, 
All ages past a blank would be ; 

Sunk in oblivion’s murky bed— 

A desert bare—a shipless sea? 

They are the distant objects seen, 

The lofty marks of what hath becn. 


O, who shall lightly say that fame 
Is nothing but an empty name, 
When memory of the mighty dead 
To earth-worn pilgrims’ wistful eye 
The brightest rays of cheering shed, 





of the ill-fated Belshazzar, when he wrote the above. 


That point to immortality? 


Nature having provided king’s evidence in almost 
every member. The hand will sometimes act ag 
vane, to show which way the wind blows, when every 
feature is set the other way : the knees smite together 
and-sound the alarm of fear under a fierce counten. 
ance: the legs shake with anger, when all above jg 
calm.” * 

17. “ Make no man your idol! For the best man 
must have faults, and his faults will usually become 
yours, in addition to your own. This is as true in 
art, as morals.” 

; 18. “ The Devil’s heartiest laugh, is at a detract. 
ing witticism. Hence the phrase, “devilish good,” 
has sometimes a literal meaning.” : 

19, “ There is one thing which no man, however 
generously disposed, can give, but which every one 

however poor, is bound to pay. This is Praise, He 
cannot give it, because it is not his own; since what 
is dependent for its very existence on something in 
another, can never become to him a possession ; nor 
can he justly withhold it, when the presence of merit 
claims it as a consequence. As praise, then, cannot be 
made a gift, so, neither, when not his due, can any 
man receive it : he may think he does, but he receives 
only words ; for desert being the essential condition 
of praise, there can be no reality in the one without 
the other. This is no fanciful statement : for though 
praise may be withheld by the ignorant or envious, 
it cannot be but that, in the course of time, an exist- 
ing merit will, on some one, produce its effects; inas 
much as the existence of any cause without its effect, 
is an impossibility. A fearful truth lies at the bottom 
of this, an irreversible justice for the weal or woe of 
him who confirms or violates it.” 

Whatever opinion may be formed of the truth or 
significance or intelligibility of these aphorisms, they 
are, at least, extremely characteristic of the subtle 
intellect and lofty tone of mind of their author, 


After this first introduction to Allston, I spent two 
whole mornings at Boston, hunting out his pictures, 
wherever they were to be found. At this distance of 
time, I will not trust to memory, but mention only 
those of which I have a memorandum : those of which 
the description, and the impression they left on my 
own mind, were noted on the spot. : 
1. * Rosalie Listening to Music.* The figure ofa 
young girl, life-size and three quarters. She has been 
reading. The hand which holds the book has dropped: 
the other is pressed on her bosom. The head a little 
raised. Rapt, yet melancholy attention in the 
opening eyes and parted lips. The colouring deep, 
delicate, rich. 

When I first saw this picture, in the drawing-room 
of Mr. Appleton, of Boston, I had never seen Allston 
—did not even recollect his name. It at once s 
captivated my attention, that I could not take my 
eyes from it—even though one who might well have 
sat for a Rosalie was at my side. I thought I hal 
never beheld such a countenance, except in some of 
the female heads of Titian or Palma. Yet the face 
was not what would be termed beautiful ; and oh, how 
far from the sentimental, ringletted prettinesses of our 
fashionable painters ! 

When I afterwards asked Mr, Allston whether his 
poem of * Rosalie’ had suggested the picture, or the 
picture the stanzas, he replied, that “as well as he 
could recollect, the conception of the poem and of 
the picture had been simultaneous in his mind.” He 
received for this picture 1,200 dollars, abont 250). 

2. * Miriam Singing her Song of Triumph.’ Figure 
three quarters, extremely fine, especially in colour; 
perhaps too much of solemn melancholy and tender 
ness in the expression, in the mouth particularly; 
yet there may be a propriety in this conception of 
the character. In the possession of Mr. Sears, of 
Boston. 

3.‘ A Roman Lady Reading.’ Figure three quarters 
the same kind of beauty as the picture of Rosalie, 
head and countenance with something finer than 
beauty; a contemplative grandeur and simplicity in 





* An eminent lawyer, whois accustomed to cross-examine 
witnesses, once told me, that in cases under his serutiny 
when the words and oaths have come forth glibly, and the 
whole face and form seemed converted into one impen 
trable and steadfast mask, he has detected falsehood in 4 
trembling of the muscle underneath the eye ; and that the 
perception of it has put him on the scent again, when be 
had thought himself hopelessly at fault; so true it 8 
& man “ cannot lie all over.” 
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the attitude ; the hands very elegant and character- 
istic, and admirably drawn, altogether, a noble paint- 
1 In the possession of Mr. Dwight, of Boston, 
4, ‘Jeremiah Dictating to the Scribe his Prophecy 
of the Destruction of Jerusalem.’ Two figures, life 
size; 0 grand composition, but the canvas seemed 
to me to want height, which took away from the 
general effect. The prophet seated, with flowing 
beard, and wide eyes glaring on the future : the 
head of the scribe, looking up and struck with a kind 
of horror, finer still ; colouring admirable, rich and 
deep and clear 5 olive and purple tints predominat- 
ing. There is a jar on the left, about a foot and a 
half high, painted with such a finish of touch and 
tone, such illusive relief, as to cheat the sense, and 
yet it is not obtrusive. In the possession of Mrs. 
Gibbs. I have reason to remember this picture ; 


in, 


while looking at it, I was leaning on the arm of Dr. | 


‘hanning. 

OD Channing afterwards told me, that when the 
picture was exhibited, the water-jar excited far more 
wonder and admiration than the prophet ; and that 
a countryman, after contemplating the picture for a 
considerable time, turned away, exclaiming, “ Well! 
he was a ‘cute man that made that jar!” The merely 
imitative always strikes the vulgar mind.) 

5. ‘ Beatrice’-—Dante’s, not Shakspeare’s. Figure 
three quaiters; the same kind of merit as the * Ro- 
salie’ and the * Roman Lady.’ The hand holding the 
cross, painted with exceeding truth and delicacy. 
This most lovely picture struck me more the second 
time I saw it, than the first. In the possession of 
Mr. Elliot, mayor of Boston. 

6. ‘Lorenzo and Jessica,’ a small picture. The 
two figures seated on a bank in front : her hand lies in 
his—never saw anything better felt than the action 
aud expression of those hands! one could see they 
were thrilling to the finger ends, The dark purple 
sky above; the last gleam of daylight along the 
horizon—no moon. Mr. Jackson, of Boston. For this 
exquisite little picture Allston received 600 dollars. 

7.*The Evening Hymn.’ A young girl seated amid 
ruins She is on a bank, and her feet hang over a 
subterranean arch, within which, in the deep shadow, 
is dimly descried the fragment of a huge torso: she 
is singing her vesper hymn to the Virgin; the ex- 
pression of devotion and tenderness in the head of 
the girl,and of deep repose in the whole conception, 
very beautiful; there is a gleam of golden sunset 
thrown across the foreground of the picture, which 
has an extraordinary effect. In the possession of 
Mr. Dutton. 

8. ‘Saul and the Witch of Endor;’ beautifully 
painted, but I did not like the conception ; in this 
instance, the genius of Salvator had rebuked and 
overpowered that of Allston. In the possession of 
Colonel Perkins, of Boston. 

At Boston I saw, likewise, several fine landscapes, 
some of Italian and some of American scenery. 


10, At New York, * Rebecca at the Well.’ Inthe | 


possession of M. Van Schaick. 

11, At Philadelphia, ‘ The Dead Man Restored to 
Life on Touching the Bones of the Prophet Elisha’ 
(2 Kings, c. xiii. v. 20). The scene is the interior of 
a mountain cavern, into which the dead man has 
heen let down by two slaves, one of whom is at the 
head, the other at the feet of the body, other figures 
above; life size. This picture has some magnificent 
points,and much general grandeur, without anything 


at least). ‘Ihe best part of the picture is the dead 
man extended in front, in whose form and expression 
the sickly dawn of returning life is very admirable 
and fearful. The drawing in the feet and hands 
extremely fine. ‘The bones of the prophet are just 
Tevealed behind, in a sort of faint, ghastly, phosphoric 
light emitted by them. Several figures above in the 
background, in various attitudes of horror, fear, 
amazement, I suppose the female figure fainting to 

the wife or mother of the dead man. The pic. 
ture is 13 feet by 11, 

Iheard much of a picture I did not see—‘ Spa- 
latro’s Vision of the Bloody Hand, from Mrs. Rad- 
clife’s ‘Italian’ It is now in the possession of Mr. 
Ball, of Charleston. 

Thus far the memoranda written at the time. I 
Siw several other pictures, of which there was not 
lime to note any particular description, but all bear- 








ing more or less the impress of mind, of power, and 
of grace. 

When I heard of the death of Allston, it was not 
with regret or pain, but rather with a start, a shudder, 
as when a light—which, though distant, is yet pre- 
sent—is suddenly withdrawn. It seemed to me, that 
in him America had lost her third great man. What 
Washington was as a statesman, Channing asa mo- 
ralist, ‘hat was Allston as an artist. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

A Provisional Committee has been formed for 
establishing a‘ Railway Reform Association,’ the ob- 
jects of which are, to induce the Government to 
purchase, for the State, all the railway property in 
the kingdom at its fair market value, the shareholders 
to be paid in 3/. per cent. consols ;—the consolida- 
tion of all the railways under one general manage- 
ment ;—and the adoption of a uniform scale of fares. 
The charges for merchandise, cattle, carriages, horses, 
&c., are then to be reduced to a rate not exceeding 
one-sixth of the present average, and this, we are 
told, would yield a net profit, in most cases exceeding 
2001. per cent. on the cost of transmission. It is stated, 
that railway companies, from the monopoly which 
they enjoy, find it more profitable to run with almost 
empty carriages, than fill them with passengers at a 
low rate. Each train, for instance, between London 
and Birmingham, conveys, on an average, about 
eighty persons; whilst ten times that number could 
be conveyed with but little additional expense. This 
plan, wisely carried into operation, would, undoubt- 
edly, give a great stimulus to trade and commerce— 
and the projectors add, “reduce the price of the ne- 
cessaries of life—save the public five millions in direct 
taxation—enable the government to carry out com- 
pletely Mr. Rowland Hill’s plan of Post Office reform 
—and, above all, confer an inestimable benefit on the 
poor, who are, under the present system, deprived 
of the advantages of railway travelling by the prohi- 
bitory charges.” These are pleasant promises, and 
they rest on facts, which we have, over and over 
again urged on public attention; yet we are not quite 
so sanguine as to the results of the proposed reform. 
That such gigantic works, as our railways, which 
from their very magnitude assume the character of 
monopolies, and affect not merely the great mercan- 
tile and commercial interests, spreading wealth or 
repressing industry, but the personal comfort, conve- 
nience, and almost the liberty of every individual— 
should have been allowed to grow up as chance 
directed, and not subject to the guiding and control- 
ling influence of government, would excite surprise 
in any man who had not observed that the /aissez 
faire system, in all matters of national concernment, 
is the only system on which all British governments 
for the last quarter of a century have been agreed. 
Yet though non-interference be bad, unwise inter- 
meddling would be worse; and certainly when go- 
vernment has been compelled by circumstances to 
interfere with these great national interests, there has 
been no such “absolute wisdom” manifest, as to 
make us very anxious for the proposed extension of 
its power. 

Every week brings with it proofs that we verily 
live in an intellectual age; projects of all kinds 
crowd on one another; and new institutions seek to 
rise, not only on the ruins of old, but side by side with 


| those of long standing, though devoted to similar or 
exaggerated or intrusive, which is the fine charac- | 
teristic of Allston’s compositions (those I have seen | 


even the same purposes. Thereis probably room for 
all, and the tendency of this increase will, at least, 
prevent exclusiveness. Of the projected new institu- 
tions, one is called * The Ray Club,” and, as its name 
imports, is designed for the promotion of natural 
history by the printing, and circulation among its 
members, of original works on zoology and botany ; of 
new editions of works of established merit; of rare 
tracts and MSS. which throw light on the history of 
these branches of science; and of translations of such 
foreign works as tend more directly to illustrate the 
zoology and botany of the British Islands; the pub- 
lications of the Club to be confined to members only, 
excepting in cases where the council may otherwise 
determine by a unanimous vote. When the work 
selected is original, an awangement may be made 
with the author for extra copies,—the Club being 
always secured against any charge for the same. 

The modern rage for monumental commemoration 
which is extending the Parisian Prytaneum in all 





directions, has taken under its charge a new, and 
not unworthy, class of celebrities; for that species of 
illustration by which it at once embellishes a city 
and adorns a history. A committee of Peers, deputies, 
members of the Institute, and leading agriculturists, 
has been formed to superintend the erection ofa 
monument to perpetuate the services rendered to 
agriculture, by M. Mathieu de Dornbasle, the founder 
of the model farm of Roville.—The monument 
erected to Moliére, in the Rue de Richelieu, is to 
be inaugurated the 15th inst. Four speeches are 
to be delivered on the occasion; the first by M. 
de Rambuteau, Prefect of the Department of the 
Seine, the second by M. Etienne, in the name of the 
French Academy, the third by M. Samson, as re- 
presentative of the actors of the French theatre, and 
the last by M. F. Arago, the president of the com- 
mittee of subscription to the monument. All the 
members of the Institute, the municipal councillors 
of Paris, and deputations from all the dramatic and 
literary societics and institutions, are to be present at 
the ceremony. 

A public dinner was given on the 4th inst., at 
Paisley, to Mr. James Fillan, the sculptor, previous 
to leaving that place for London. It is gratifying to 
find a man thus receiving honour in his native place 
for his talents as an artist. Quite apart from the 
merits of the individual, we recognize in the circum- 
stance a manifested respect for the arts, which, we 
venture to think, deserves imitation. A subscription, 
we perceive, is in progress for a bust of Professor 
Wilson, to be executed by Mr. Fillan, and placed 
in some public situation in the town. 

The Genius of the present age is movement, 
if not progress. Among the things that may be, 
perhaps, justly characterized by the latter term, 
is the proposition for establishing Public Baths 
for the Working Classes. In Edinburgh a mecting 
has been held for considering the subject. ‘The sug- 
gestion seems to have proceeded from the working 
classes themselves, and has received support from 
Lord Dunfermline, Dr. Alison, and other parties of 
distinction and influence. Cleanliness, we are told, 
is next to godliness; a maxim which is practically 
still observed in the East, where ablutions, as pious 
duties, are very frequent. Nor is difference of climate 
an objection to the practice in other countries. In 
the cold region of Russia it obtains, and there is, 
therefore, no reason why, on this account, it should 
not prevail in Britain. We should be particularly 
glad to find the suggestion adopted in London. 

The publication of Niccolini’s ‘Arnoldo da Bre- 
scia’ has created a sensation in Italy, which some 
seem to think indicative of a literary revival. An 
attempt is certainly making to constitute Florence 
its intellectual and scientific capital, notwithstand- 
ing the marked indolence of the celebrated; Aca- 
demy Della Crusca. The last edition of their 
Dictionary is more than a hundred years old. A new 
edition is at length in progress, the first fasciculus 
having just appeared. No time, however, is stated 
for the publication of the succeeding parts. We 
learn also, from The Foreign and Colonial Review, 
that Dr. Paolo Giudici, of Palermo, is preparing an 
elaborate and critical work, on * The Life and Times 
of Michael Angelo,’ and that Signor Alberi is pro- 
ceeding diligently with the great task, which has been 
confided to him by the Grand Duke of Tuscany, of 
editing a complete edition of the works of Galileo, 
Three quarto volumes are published, and a fourth is 
in the press. Among the MSS., found twenty years 
since in the i Library, and then catalogued by 
Signor Vincerm® Antinori, the editor has discovered 
one of great value. 

At the Academy of Fine Arts, M. Halévy has 
succeeded, as vice-president, to the Baron Desnoycrs, 
who takes the presidency.—The Academy of Inscrip- 
tions and Belles Lettres has elected M. Guigniaut 
its president, and M. Pardessus its vice-president. 
M. Naudet has been appointed president of the 
Academy of Moral and Poetical: Science ; and M. 
Rémusat vice-president. 

We are happy to find that Mr. Dickens has ob- 
tained an injunction against the printer and four 
publishers of Parley’s Illuminated Library, for 
having pirated his Christmas Carol. No sooner isa 
popular book published, but what is pretended to be 
an abridgment is reproduced in this penny Library ; 
but which abridgment is given in a style so copious 
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as to serve as a substitute as far as possible for | 
the original. In this instance, Mr. Serj. Talfourd | 
asserted that, “ with the single exception, that the | 
alleged piracy was altered so as to be upon a level 
with the capacity of its presumed readers, he could 
see no dissimilarity between the two works.” 
Will be shortly Closed. 
DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 

The Two Pictures, now exhibiting, represent the CATHEDRAL 
of NOTRE DAME at Paris, with effects of Sunset and Moonlight, 
ainted by M. Rexovux, and the BASILICA of ST. PAUL, near 

ome, before and after its destruction by Fire, painted byM. Bourton. 
Open from Ten till Four.—N.B. The Gloria, from Haydn’s Service, 
No. 1, will be performed during the midnight effect of the Cathedral 
of Notre Dame. 








ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—An increase of 
POWERFUL and BRILLIANT EFFECTS in ELECTRICITY 
is exhibited by 
CHINE 


ARMSTRONG'S HYDRO-ELECTRIC MA- 

INE. A new field is opened for investigating, on a magnified 
scale, a variety of objects in ART, SCLENCE, and NATURAL HIS- 
TORY, by means of LONGBOTTOM’S OPAQUE MICROSCOPE, 
showing also an extraordinary OPTICAL ILLUSION. New DIS- 
SOLVING VIEWS. A List of tae POPULAR LECTURES which 
will be delivered during the Week is suspended in the Hall of Manu- 
factures. Holloway’s ORIGINAL CRAYON DRAWINGS from 
RAPHAEL'S CARTOONS, numerous MODELS in MOTION, 
DIVER and DIVING BELL. Conductor of the Band—T. Wallis, 
Mus. Doc. Admission, One Shilling.—Schools, Half-price. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


GeotoaicaL Society.—Jan. 3.—The President, 
Mr. Warburton, in the chair. 

The following papers were read: 1. ‘On the 
occurrence of the genus Physeter (or sperm whale) in 
Red Crag of Felixstow,’ by Mr. Charlesworth.—In 
the collection of Mr. Brown, of Stanway, is a re- 
markable fossil, which Prof. Owen proved to be the 
tooth of a cachalot, and in the Report of the British 
Association for 1842 states to have been procured from 
the Diluvium of Essex. Mr. Charlesworth, having 
examined the specimen in question, considers it a 
genuine crag fossil from the same deposit with the 
cetacean remains, described by Prof. Henslow at 
a previous meeting, (Athen. No. 844). 

2. ‘Ona Fossil Forest in the Parkfield Colliery, 
near Wolverhampton,’ by Mr. H. Beckett—The 
author announces the discovery of a remarkable 
assemblage of stumps of fossil trees in the Parkfield 
Colliery, all upright and evidently in situ. There 
are two fossil forests, one above the other. In the 
upper, Mr. Beckett counted seventy-three trees in 
about a quarter of an acre, and in the lower they 
appear to be equally numerous. 

3. ‘On the Remains of fossil dicotyledinous trees 
in an outcrop of the Bolton coal, at Parkfield Col- 
liery,’ by W. Ick, Ph.D.—This paper relates to the 
same locality with the last, and includes numerous de- 
tails of the state of the fossil forest, its geological rela- 
tions and accompanying fossils. Dr. Ick describes 
three distinct beds of coal, each exhibiting on its 
surface the remains of a forest, all included in an 
assemblage of strata not more than twelve feet in 
thickness. He considers the trees to have been 
mostly coniferous, and concludes that they grew on 
the spot where they are now found. 

4. ‘On a fossil tree found in the coal grit, near 
Darlaston, South Staffordshire, by Mr. J. S. Dawes. 
This remarkable fossil, although not entire, is thirty- 
nine feet in length, and its greatest breadth not more 
than twenty inches, The wood is coniferous. 

5. ‘On the Trap-rock of Bleadon Hill, in Somer- 
setshire,’ by the Rev. D. Williams,—In consequence 
of some remarkable facts disclosed by the railway 
cutting through the western point of Bleadon Hill, 
the author's views respecting the origin of trap and 
other aggregate rocks, advanced in former papers, 
have undergone a material change. In this paper, 
he details the phenomena which lead him, among 
other conclusions, to maintain that the lime rocks, 
in the cases under consideration, have been reduced 
in situ by tranquil fusion, and subsequently converted 
into the trap, which now replaces them. The extent 
and variety of the subjects embraced in this memoir, 
do not admit of a short notice. 





GeocrapuicaL Sociery.—Jan. 8.—R. I, Murchi- 
son, Esq., President, in the chair—The Marquis of 
Northampton and two other gentlemen were elected 
Fellows, and several donations announced. 

The Secretary read an Account of the Island of 
Hong Kong, by Mr. A. R. Johnston.—This island 
is only from four to five miles wide; it is traversed 
by a range of hills from five hundred to upwards of 
a thousand feet high—chiefly granitic; ‘the soil is de- 


at all times of the year. There are about 1500 mows 
of land (of 1000 square yards each) under cultivation, 
principally rice. A quantity of fish is also cured at 
the village of Chik-choo. The animals are deer, 
armadillo, land tortoise, and snakes, not known to 
be venomous, The vegetable productions are, man- 
goes, lichees, lengaus, oranges, pears, rice, sweet 
potatoes, yams, and a small quantity of flax. The 
climate is not essentially different from that of 
Macao. The most prevalent diseases are intermit- 
tent and remittent fevers, and dysentery is common 
throughout the year, particularly after sudden 
changes of weather. The natives suffer from these 
complaints as well as Europeans. The paper being 
concluded, a discussion ensued on the asserted un- 
healthiness of the island, and the probability of this 
disadvantage being confined to particular spots. 

A paper by Lieut. Christopher, of the Indian Navy, 
on that gentleman’s explorations in North-east Africa, 
where he has discovered a new and important river, 
was begun, but the lateness of the hour precluded 
the termination of the paper, which will be resumed 
at the next meeting. 


Asiatic Society.—Jan. 6.—Prof. Wilson in the 
chair.—J. Fergusson, Esq. continued the reading of 
a paper on the Cave Temples of India, which will 
be concluded at another meeting. At the close it 
was suggested by the Director that some efforts might 
very properly be made to preserve the interesting 
remains of antiquity, just described, from the dilapi- 
dations and destruction they were rapidly undergo- 
ing; and that it might be a consideration with the 
members whether they should not, at a subsequent 
meeting, request the attention of the Indian authori- 
ties to the subject. 

Capt. Granville Loch, R.N., was elected a resident 
member, and Mons. E. Biot, of Paris, a foreign 
member. 





Institution oF Crvit EnGineers.—Jan, 9.—The 
President in the chair.—The first meeting of the 
season was held on Tuesday evening the 9th instant. 
—The first paper read was by Mr. J. Storey: it 
described a combination of cast and wrought iron 
used in some bridges on the line of the Bishop Auck- 
land and Weardale Railway. The communication 
was accompanied by drawings illustrating, in detail, 
the various modes of construction treated of, with 
estimates of the expense, as compared with ordinary 
bridges of similar spans, whence it appeared that the 
cost of the former was much less than that of the 
latter.—The next paper read was a ‘ Description of a 
Cast-iron Bridge over the Avon, near Tewkesbury, 
on the Line of the Birmingham and Gloucester 
Railway,’ by Capt. W. S. Moorsom.—The principal 
novelty of this work, which was proposed, and its 
execution superintended, by Mr. Ward, of Falmouth, 
is the mode of constructing the two piers, which were 
externally of cast-iron, in the form of caissons, each 
weighing about twenty-eight tons: the plates com- 
posing each caisson were put together on a platform 
erected upon piles over the site of the pier: the bottom 
of the river being levelled by a scoop-dredger, the 
caisson was lowered, and, some clay being thrown 
around the exterior, a joint was formed, so nearly 
water-tight, that two small pumps drained it in six 
hours. The foundation being then excavated to the 
requisite depth, the caisson, which sank as the exca- 
vation proceeded, was filled with concrete and ma- 
sonry: cap-plates were then fixed for supporting 
eight pillars, with an entablature, to which was at- 
tached one end of the segmental arches, fifty-seven 
feet span, with a versed sine of five feet two inches. 
There were three of these arches, each formed of six 
ribs of cast-iron, and two such piers as have been de- 
scribed, the land abutments being of stone-work, 
joining the embankment of the railway. It was stated 
that this mode of construction was found to be more 
economical, in that peculiar situation, than the usual 
method of fixing timber coffer-dams, and building 
the piers within them, the total cost of the bridge 
being only 10,1927. and the navigation of the river 
was not interrupted during the progress of the work. 
The paper was illustrated by eighteen drawings by 
Mr. Butterton. 

A paper by Mr. G. W. Hemans, descriptive of a 
wrought-iron lattice bridge erected across the line of 
the Dublin and Drogheda Railway, was then read. 





composed granite; there is abundance of good water 


This bridge, which, in construetion, is similar to the 





—, ,— - 
wooden lattice bridges of America, only substitutj 
wrought-iron for timber, is situated about three miles 
from Dublin, over an excavation of thirty-six feet jn 
depth ; its span is eighty-four feet in the clear and 
the two lattice beams are set parallel to each other 
resting at either end on plain stone abutments, built 
in the slope. These beams are ten feet in depth, and 
are formed by a series of flat iron bars, two and ahalf 
inches wide, by three-eighths of an inch thick, crossing 
one another at an angle of forty-five degrees. At fiye 
feet six inches above the bottom edge, transverse 
bearers of angle iron are fixed, similar to those now 
used for supporting the decks of iron stean-vessels, 
and upon those the planking for the roadway js 
fastened. The account of the mode of construction 
and of the raising and fixing the lattice beams, by 
Messrs. Perry, of Dublin, the contractors, was given 
in detail, and the author stated that, although it was 
expected that considerable deflection would occur 
which was provided for by forming the beams with 
a curve of twelve inches in the centre, they did not 
sink at all, even when heavy weights passed over 
them. The total cost of the structure, including the 
masonry of the abutments, was 510/. 

The meeting adjourned to January the 16th, when 
the Annual Meeting will be held, for the election of 
the Council and officers, 





Institute oF British Arcuirects.—Jan. 8.—C, 
Barry, Esq., R.A., V.P., in the chair. A communi- 
cation was read from W. M. Higgins, Esq. ‘On the 
recent restoration of the spire of St. Stephen, at 
Vienna.’—It proceeded to state that the ancient 
church of St. Stephen is supposed to have been 
founded, in the year 1144, by Heinrich Jasomingott, 
afterwards the first Duke of Austria, one of the 
twenty-three children of Agneseus, to whom the 
Klosternenburgh owes its foundation. The church 
seems to have been several times injured by fire,and 
in 1519 by severe earthquakes, which did great injury 
to the buildings in Vienna and the vicinity, and on 
these occasions to have been partly rebuilt, and much 
enlarged. The tower, as built, or restored, in 1519, 
in process of time, deviated out of the perpendicular 
to a considerable extent. An iron bar was carried 
through it as an axis for the support of the spire, 
which, having a considerable tendency to vibrate, 
might be considered as an element of destruction, 
rather than of strength; consequently the thin wall 
of the lower portion of the spire was reduced almost 
to a ruin, and at length became in such a dangerous 
condition, as to require rebuilding. The removal of 
the old spire was commenced in August 1839, and in 
the following spring all the condemned part had been 
removed. The mode of construction adopted in the 
restoration, was novel and ingenious; the slight 
masonry of the spire being supported by means ofa 
framing of vertical iron ribs fastened, at their lower 
extremities, to a cast iron plate or base, and united 
to each other at intervals by horizontal rings of rolled 
iron. These rings are made to project from the 
inner surface, so as to admit of a person ascending, 
with the assistance of ladders, to the top of the spire. 
All the wrought and rolled iron employed in the con- 
struction of this iron skeleton, the weight of which 
was only 123 cwt., was prepared in the government 
works at Neuberg, in Styria. The cast-iron plates 
or rings were furnished from the government iron 
works at Marie-zell. In the autumn of 1842, when 
the whole of the masonry of the spire had been com- 
pleted, the upper portion, consisting entirely of iron 
work, was fixed. This also was attached to a strong 
cast-iron circular plate, similar in construction to that 
below. This portion of the framing, with the other 
iron work employedinthespire, weighed about 80 cwt., 
so that the entire weight of iron was about 203 cwt, 
The new portion of the spire was connected to the 
old by means of an arrangement of iron work, very 
appropriately called “anchor fastenings.” ‘The por 
tion of the spire restored, (viz., from the gallery of 
the tower to the top of the cross) is about 182 feet 
the cost thereof being about 130,000 gulden, of which 
sum, 15,500 gulden were expended in taking down 
the old spire, and in the construction of the necessaly 
scaffolding. Objections have been raised, at Viend®, 
to the extensive use of wrought iron in the recol 
struction, from an apprehension of injury arising from 
the dilatation of the metal under changes of temper 
ature; it appears, however, from careful experimen!’ 
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t the expansion of a bar of wrought-iron 
pon Sy in length under an alteration of 40° Reau- 
mur, is not more than three lines, even in a horizontal 

ition, and would be less in a vertical position, in 
consequence of the pressure of the upper parts on 
the lower; and the opposite effect would increase with 
the diminution of temperature, the effect being still 
Jess when a number of pieces are united, forming a 
system (as in the iron work of the spire), than when 
the same length is in a single piece. — It further 
appears, that Bolinger, the mechanical engineer, found 


the dilatation of one of the iron ribs, between the 
temperature of summer and winter, to be only one 
line, and that of the iron framework, when completed 
and exposed to the direct rays of the sun before it 
was covered by the masonry, to be imperceptible. 


Society or Arts.—Jan. 10.—P. M. Roget, Esq., 
M.D., in the chair.—The Secretary read a paper 
‘Qn the means of cleansing daily the Carriage and 
Foot-pavements of the Metropolis, including about 
170 parishes, extending over an area of 13 square 
milés, or 40,874,200 superficial yards.—Mr. Whit- 
worth’s street sweeping-machine, which is now exten- 
sively used in Manchester and Chorlton-on-Medlock, 
and partially used in the city of London, as also in 
Regent and Oxford Streets, was described, and an 
elevation thereof, and also a large model, were exhi- 
bited. The whole extent of carriage-way included 
in the metropolitan districts proposed to be cleansed 
daily, embraces an area of 6,246,902 superficial yards, 
and as one machine is capable of sweeping 19,280 
yards in eight hours (say from midnight till eight in 
the morning), it would require 323 machines to per- 
form the whole work daily. The price of sweeping 
and transporting the soil to the depots, or lay-stalls, 
would be, on an average, about 1s. 6d. per 1,000 yards 
swept, so that the daily cost would be 4687. or 
170,820/. per annum. The ashes from the 65,790 
houses in the districts included, would realize some- 
thing like 100,000/. a lyear; so that the nett cost 
would be reduced to 70,8202, or rather more than 
20s. per house. If manual labour were employed to 
clean the same extent of surface, it would require 
3,120 men to do the work daily. The foot-pave- 
ments in the same districts extend over 1,041,150 
superficial yards, which, at Is. 3d. per 100 yards 
cleansed, would cost annually 23,725/.; and taking 
the whole of the carriage and foot-pavements to be 
swept daily, the cost per house would, on an average, 
not exceed 28s. 6d. An experiment is at present 
being conducted in Regent Street, and part of Ox- 
ford Street, under the direction of the Practical and 
Scientific Association for the Improvement of Street- 
Paving, Cleansing, &c., for the purpose of ascertain. 
ing the cost, not only of cleansing once a day the 
whole of the carriage-way and foot-pavement, but 
also of continually keeping the whole surface cleansed, 
by employing several men to collect the manure as 
soon as dropped from the cattle. By an experiment 
made last summer by the same society, it was found, 
that the sale of the manure nearly compensated for 
the labour employed. ‘The deposits of manure on 
the wood pavement of Oxford Street and Regent 
Street, on Saturday the 6th of January, from seven 
in the morning till twelve at night, weighed, alto- 
gether, 3 tons, 3 cwt., 2 qrs., and 8 Ib,—Mr. Thomp- 
son’s Fire-Escape was explained to the meeting by 
the inventor.—The Secretary read a paper ‘On the 
subject of Wooden Railways as feeders to the present 
lines of railway,’ by W. Prosser, Esq., C.E.—The 
model of a wooden railway, as recommended by the 
author, and also an engine on his peculiar construc- 
tion, were shown to the meeting. The novelty-of Mr. 
Prosser’s invention consists in attaching four level 
wheels under the engine, or carriage, at an angle of 
45° to the horizon, which run upon the inner edge of 
the rails of wood, while the bearing wheels of the 
engine, or carriage, instead of being made with flanches 
as for iron railways, are perfectly cylindrical. A loco- 
Motive carriage on the above described construction, 
Was tried for some time on an experimental wooden 
railway near Thames Bank; the rails were of a 
scantling of 7+9 inches, and chiefly of Scotch fir ; 
the distance passed over by the engine was 4,800 
miles, and the consumption of fuel at the rate of from 
10 to 12 ewt. of coke per 100 miles passed over, At 
the completion of the experiment the rails presented 
4 perfectly smooth surface, and were not worn to any 
appreciable extent, 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEFK. 
Sat. Botanic Society, 4. 
Mon. Statistical Society, 8. 
- hemical Society, 8. 
TveEs. Horticultural Society, 2. 
os Civil Engineers, 8.—Annual. 
- Linnean Society, 8. 
— Medico-Botanical Society, 8. 
WED. Geological Society, half-past 8. 
Society of Arts, 8.—‘On the premature decay of timber, 
commonly called dry-rot, and origin of fungus matter,’ by 
ir. 5 
Microscopical Society, 8. 
Royal Society, half-past 8. 
Royal Academy, 8.—Architecture. 
Society of Antiquaries, 8. 
Royal Institution, half-past 8.—Mr. Faraday ‘On specula- 
tions touching electric conduction and the nature of matter.’ 








PINE ARTS 
Chantrey’s Equestrian Statue of George the Fourth 

has at length thrown off its tarpaulin veil, and may 
now be seen, as the bard of blarney singeth,— 

“Like Alexander or Helen fair, 

* Standing all naked in the open air,” 

Nigh the cocked-hat Column of Trafalgar Square ! 
We cannot just perceive what an equestrian statue 
has to do with the monument of a naval hero ; nor, 
indeed, what artistic connexion exists between George 
the Fourth, even bestriding a hippocamp or other 
marine monster, and the Nelson Pillar. Truth tosay, 
we believe that this huge bronze group was a windfall 
from the arch at Buckingham Palace, which saved 
the expense of a new columnar appendage, and does 
quite as well for the public as if ever so appropriate. 
Should it appear somewhat disproportioned to the 
lower and smaller basement it now oppresses, the 
sculptor must not be blamed ; though perhaps we are 
superfluously careful about his reputation, secing 
that the million would think, the bigger it was the 
better; because, the more metal it contained, the 
more value they would have for their money. It 
strikes, us, however, that whether it stood low or high 
—on a massive or diminutive stylobate—there is an 
intrinsic disproportion between its component figures : 
the horse is too principal, both in magnitude and cha- 
racter ; he makes the man subordinate—even insig- 
nificant : turns his sovereign lord into a mere ostler 
by comparison. Thus, the whole group rather de- 
serves to be called George the Fourth’s horse and his 
rider than an equestrian statue of George the Fourth. 
For majestic size and presence, the quadruped might 
well represent a king of the Houyhnhnms, but would 
defy « dozen pair of sail-broad pinions to make him 
represent a Pegasus, There he stands, with his four 
legs under him, like the Afflicted Duenna’s far-famed 
steed, Clavileno, on its wooden pins. He looks a 
courser to be made move by turning a peg in his fore- 
head, not by the use of his feet. Were he alive, no 
spur could get him out of a state-coach pace—no 
xstrus sting him into spirited action ; because, alas ! 
no divine estrus actuated the sculptor. We recollect 
seeing the model at Sir Francis’s studio some years 
since, and thinking it then—clay indeed! Part from 
native phlegm, part from creditable prejudice against 
the French theatrical manner, Chantrey adopted the 
quiet, subdued style, and often thought he had attained 
Greek impressiveness of repose when he had but 
achieved a ponderous drowsiness. Between the op- 
posite English and French extremes, the via media 
of perfect sculpture lies, so difficult to keep, or even 
to discern. Modern artists, who would exhibit the 
still intensity proper to sculpture, exhibit the dull 
insipidity peculiar to themselves ; and by way of the 
chaste, present us the vapid. Moreover, albeit we 
have often contended for quietude as a principle, we 
doubt whether equestrian statues should not admit an 
exception. ‘The horse, however noble a creature, has 
none of those moral feelings whose subjugation gives 
such dignity to the human agent ; equine forms are 
best developed in powerful action: a refractoriness 
just governable, a nature now docile, now dragon-like, 
are best seen in it. Thus, the Elgin horses almost 
all prance, and often throw the full weight of their 
bodies upon the bit, which scarce restrains them ; nay, 
even the bodiless head of Night’s steed, with its fire- 
fraught projecting eye-balls, wrinkled neck, and back- 
drawn under-jaw, betrays a precipitate impetuosity. 
Here, it would seem, the Greekssacrificed moral repose 
without scruple, yet obtained sculptural repose by a 
parallelism and severe ordonnance of outline, which 
gave these very capricoles and curvettings an archi- 
tectonic character. But we submit this point for 
consideration ; and however it shall be determined, 
we would not prohibit absolute fixedness in a sculp- 





tor’s steed—let him, if he please, render the movye- 


ment as temperate as it is in the father of an under- 
taker’s stud ; our suggestion simply is, that when a 
horse stands very table-like upon his four legs, it will 
perplex the artist to imbue him with much more fire 
and spirit than a table possesses. How far Chantrey 
may be involved respecting the rider, we don’t know ; 
it exhibits listlessness, instead of ease, and has a pué- 
on look—some, perhaps, would say, from a want of 
saddle and stirrups; we should conjecture, from a 
want of due hold where the muscles ought to press 
the horse’s ribs beneath them. Taken altogether, 
this is a respectable work, and evinces much of the 
best modern bust-maker’s meritorious mediocrity as 
an inventive sculptor. His forte, quiet and natural 
com position, has its foible—dulness and literalness : so 
strict was his adherence to the correctest rules of art, 
that he never transgressed in order to snatch a grace 
beyond them. The very artist fora prosaic and prac- 
tical age ; his productions will hereafter illustrate, if 
not immortalize, its taste as well as his own, 





MISCELLANEA 

Paris Academy of Sciences.—Dec. 26.—A paper 
by M. de Beaumont, ‘On the Geological Coincidences 
of England and France,’ was read. According to 
this gentleman, Paris and London may be regarded 
as situate in the same geological basis, as they pre- 
sent in every respect a perfect analogy of character. 
—™M. Roger read a paper ‘On the Temperature natural 
to man in his physiological and pathological condition.’ 
After giving the mean temperature of new-born chil- 
dren, and those of older growth, in a state of health, 
at 37° centigrade, the author proceeds to study the 
temperature in the diseases of childhood, the laws 
which govern it, and the application which may be 
made of those laws in the art of recognizing the affec- 
tions of the first period of man’s existence. He con- 
cludes from a series of experiments :—1. That the 
maximum of heat is 42° 50, and the minimum 23° 
50 ; thus the temperature of sick children varies about 
19°; whereas, according to M. Auchal, the variation 
in adults does not exceed seven degrees. 2. That 
whenever the temperature of a child is above thirty- 
eight degrees, it may be said fever exists. This in- 
crease of heat is the surest existence of the febrile 
state, for in the case of a new-born child the pulsa- 
tion is frequently as high as from 120 to 140, without 
there being the slightest fever or any appearance of 
ill-health. 3. The thermometer announces the exist- 
ence of fever, but it does not indicate its nature. 4. 
The affections of childhood which produce the max- 
imum of caloric are pneumonia and typhus fever. 5. 
Typhus fever is the only malady in which a consider- 
able elevation of the temperature may exist witha 
moderate acceleration of the pulse. Typhus fever has 
another character which distinguishes it from enteritis, 
viz., its high state of calorie even in slight cases, 
whereas, on the contrary, in enteritis the maximum of 
heat is 39° 6. Ifin the case of a child whose respira- 
tion and pulsation are notably accelerated, the ther- 
mometer should mark 41°, or even 40°, it may be 
asserted without fear of error that there is preumonia, 
7. The diseases attended with the lowering of the 
temperattre are very rare; the heat is partially 
diminished in paralysis, gangrene, cholera, and inter- 
mittent fever in the cold stage. 8, It is not demonstra- 
ted that the general temperature of the body is ever 
lowerin adults, but this is positively the case with new- 
born children, where there is induration of the cellular 
tissue. 9. If, in a new-born child, aged from one 
to eight days, the thermometer indicates a heat of 
less than 36° the developement of this disease may 
be dreaded, and if it falls to 32°, 30°, and even lower, 
no doubt can be entertained of the existence of the 
malady. If, in the subsequent application of the 
thermometer under the arm-pit, the mercury rises or 
falls, then just in proportion with its variations we 
may infer that the induration is increasing or 
diminishing. The lowering of the temperature in the 
disease is sometimes extraordinary ; in many cases the 
cold is even greater than that of the bodies of children 
dead 10 or 12 hours.—Jan. 2.—The first business of 
the evening was the election of officers. M. Charles 
Dupin was elected President, and M. Elie de Beau- 
mont, Vice-President.—M. Hombron, surgeon to the 
last expedition of M. Dumont-d’Urville, read a paper 
*On the Topography of the Austral Frozen Region.’ 
—M. Morren communicated the results of some 
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of air dissolved in sea-water at different hours of 
the day and in different seasons of the year—The 
next paper read was a communication from M. Col- 
legno ‘On the Character of the Italian Alps.’ 

National Gallery.—The boys of the Marylebone 
workhouse, about 300 in number, paid a visit to the 
National Gallery on Tuesday last. The arrange- 
ments to prevent confusion were complete, each boy 
following close upon the other’s heels, having secured 
his line of march by encircling with his left arm the 
rail which prevents a too near approach to the pic- 
tures. The perspective effect of this living line, 
threading in and out and around the room, had a 
singular effect, and was not unlike some huge snake, 
cach boy forming a joint or vertebra of gray cloth 
and brass buttons.—The Times. 

Chateaubriand.—The following anecdote respecting 
Chateaubriand’s grammatical construction, is at least 
amusing. “In the year 1829,” says T'he Foreign 
Quarterly Review, “ Pinard, the eminent printer, of 
Paris, was engaged by the bookseller, Ladvocat, to 
print the collected works of Chateaubriand. Every 
one must be aware that in dealing out types for the 
use of the compositors in a printing-office, it is not 
necessary to supply all the letters of the alphabet in 
equal numbers. For example, a very few of the letter 
z will be required in proportion to hundreds of the 
letters a or &. Being supplied with type, distributed 
in the usual relative proportions, the compositors in 
Pinard’s office set to work on the new edition of 
Chateaubriand. After the lapse of a day or two, one 
of the compositors applied to the foreman of the 
office for a fresh supply of letter a. ‘The foreman 
expressed some surprise, but finding that the man 
had not a single letter a remaining, he ordered a 
freshsupply. Presently another compositor,employed 
on another volume of the work, and in quite a different 
part of the office, entered the foreman’s room, and 
declared that he too had used all his letters a. This 
information created some dismay, and a suspicion 
arose that a portion of the type must have been 
stolen; but the compositor declared his conviction 
that no theft had been committed, and that if the 
number of a’s in the eemposed sheets were counted, 
they would be found to correspond with the number 
of types distributed to him. Whilst this point was 
under discussion, a third compositor made his ap- 
pearance, and announced that he had used all his 
letters nN. Struck with the singularity of these facts, 
Pinard mentioned the subject to Raymond, who has 
since then rendered himself eminent by his philologi- 
cal learning. ‘ What can be the reason,’ inquired 
Pinard, ‘that so many letters a and N are required 
in printing Chateaubriand’s work ?°—‘ The reason is 
obvious,’ replied Raymond; ‘and you will find that 
in proportion as the celebrated writer employs a and 
N, he spares E and 1. For example, Chateaubriand 
avoids as much as possible the use of the relative pro- 
nouns qui and que, and in their stead employs verbs 
inthe participial form, ending in ant. This sufficiently 
accounts for the speedy consumption of the types a 
and Nn in your printing-office.’” 

Lord Rosse’s Telescope.—Professor Stevelly, in a 
lecture delivered lately at the Belfast Institution, 
showed, by reference to a large diagram, “the slight 
difference between the spherical figure to which a 
speculum is easily ground, and the figure of a para- 
boloid, which was formerly to be attained only by 
great labour, and a considerable display of mechani- 
cal skill. The nicety required in the process by 
which the true figure is given, may be judged cf by 
the fact, that, if the spherical surface, which is a bad 
figure, and the paraboloid, of equal curvature at the 
vertex, were laid together at the centre, when ground 
of the size of Lord Rosse’s great six-feet speculum, 
their distance, the one from the other, at the circum- 
ference, would be little more than the ten-thousandth 
part of an inch."—Northern Whig. 

New Buttons.—The principle of forming tesserz 
by the pressure of dry powder, which we have already 
mentioned (No. 803) has been applied to the manu- 
facture of various kinds of buttons. They are called 
agate buttons, and are made from the disintegrated 
granite which is brought from the neighbourhood of 
St. Austell, in Cornwall. These buttons are pretty 
and clear in appearance, and very hard. They are 
manufactured in all shapes and sizes, plain and orna- 
mented: as compared with the cost of mother-of- 
pearl, we believe they are about one-third the price. 
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THE ATHENEUM 


rn LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICES, | QILVER SUPERSEDED, and those corrosive WOLFF & SON’S newly-invented MATHE- 


and injurious Metals, called Nickel and German Silver, 
copplented by the introduction of a new and perfectly matchless 
ALBATA PLATE 


Daan aibard-tret, and 57, Charing-cross.—Established 
Directors. 
le Esq. MP. | Sir W. Heygate, Bart. 
tthias Attwood, sq. ag Oe 
w Stanley — Esq. F.R.S. | Eosbeen ie. 
Join Coops, Ei" esq. F.R.S. | J, Petty Muspratt, E 
viNviliam Curtis, Bart. George Shum Storey, 


Hampden Turner, 
villi vis, Esq. 
William {lon, sq. M.D. F-R.S. 





Matthew Whiting, Esq. , 
‘The Plan of this Office will be found to comprise all the Solid 
Advantages ore : tion of insuring upon the Return or Non- 
any tems; and the Tables, which include Ascending and 
Se Scales of Premium, have been framed to suit the 
convenience of aha b reduced agreeably to the most 
The 7 — a es also verified by the experi- 
i Years, and are as low as consistent 
RETURN SYSTEM entitle 
ion in the surplus premium, 
detailed in the Company's prospectus. 
both Systems will possess the guarantee of 
tal, and the further security of a respon- 
stie ithout being exposed to the liabili- 
ties =" og urchased on liberal terms when the object of an 
owe ise -cted;—or, loans will be granted thereon to the 
oatent of five-sixths of such purchase-money. ah 
— tuses and every information obtained on application at 
he on ices as above, or to the Agents of the a ia appointed 
% inci T e King . 
in every City and ees Se R. TUCKER, Secretary. — 


ESTITUTION IN THE METROPOLIS.— 
ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL for the DESTITUTE SICK 
4d DISEASED, Gray’s-inn-road (late Greville-street); founded 
pe 1323. Patron—The QUEEN. is age ies 
This Hospital, which is entirely devoted to destitution in its 
ost appalling and pitiable form, viz., accom anied by sick- 
vite and disease, is now established on a scale of sufficient mag- 
nitude that with proper support it may be rendered capable of 
admitting into its wards all the “ casual sick” of this great me- 
tropolis. It requires but the funds in order to have 500 beds im- 
ediately available forthe reception of these, the most wretched 
four fell ‘ow-creatures. Moreover, it gratuitously affords medica, 
advice and medicine to more, on the average, than 1,800 out- 
patients a-week. an 
It is wholly supported by voluntary Leng ot cy 9 has no 
funded property of its own, nor any other income than that 
which is contributed by the philanthropic portion of the com- 
munity. To these it, is most earnestly recommended by the 
Committee at this period of extreme destitution and consequent 
sickness and peril of life. Its doors are daily thronged with the 
most miserable objects, and so great has been the demand upon 
its resources in consequence ering the whole summer, tbat it 
has been compelled to borrow to a large amount from the fund 
subscribed towards the new building to defray the current 
expenses. 5 
Contributions will be kindly received by Messrs. Coutts & Co. ; 
Messrs, Drummonds & Co.; Messrs. Herries 





Re te. , ieee, Seen 
i ne & Smiths; Messrs. Glyn ‘o. ; Messrs. Jones, 
oe Messrs. Barclay, Bevan & Co.; Messrs. Denison 
& Co.; Messrs. Williams, Deacon & Co. ; Messrs. Prescott & 
Co.; Messrs. Ransom & Co.; Messrs. Overend, Gurney & Co.; 
sts. Nisbet & Co. Berners-street; and at the Secretary's 
Office, by the Rev. >. PACKMAN, Sec. 
Cast-off apparel, male or female, will be gratefully acknowledged. 


ECONNOITERING TELESCOPES.—These 
beautiful instruments are peculiarly adapted. for military 
gentlemen, tourists, &c. Their exceeding porta ility, measuring 
only 3} inches when closed, and their admirable performance 
(showing distinctly Jupiter's moons), have given the greatest 
satisfaction. The price, 35s., sent by post for ls.—To be had of 
the Maker, J. DAVIS, Optician, Derby. 
TO THE CLERGY AND CHURCHWARDENS. 
HE Subscriber respectfully intimates that he is 
now able to execute orders for Altar Cloths, Communion 
Linen, Surplices, and Ecclesiastical Carpets, exactly copied 
from ancient examples, and suited in material and price for 
Village Churches, at one day's notice. Parcels free to London, 
Birmingham, York, and Liverpool.—Altar Cloths of Velvet, 
with Embroidery in Gold, prepared to order in fourteen days.— 
Specimens at No. 13, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. ; 
GILBERT J. FRENCH, Bolton-le-Moors, Lancashire. 


ECHI’S superb TEA TRAYS, in Papier 
Maché (Manufactory, 4, Leadenhall-street, London), are 
uorivalled specimens of japan work, infinitely surpassing the 
Chinese. The prices vary from a very low figure up to twenty 
guineas the set. They comprise some brilliant specimens of art, 


in figures, landscapes, flowers, and birds, with buhl and gold. 











’. Watson, 41 and 42, Barpican, and 16, Norton FoLcate, 
aided by a person of science in the amalgamation of Metals, hes 
succeeded in bringing to public notice the most beautiful article 
ever offered ; possessing all the richness of Silver in appearance, 
with its durability and hardness, and perfect sweetness in use— 
as it undergoes a Chemical Process, by which all that is nau- 
seous in mixed metals is extracted—resisting all Acids, may be 
cleaned as Silver, andis manufactured into every article for the 
Table and Sideboard. i Threaded. King’s. 

‘able Spoons and Forks 16s. 6d, 30s. Od. 

Dessert ditto.. 2 4 PA 


6 pair 7 

Gravy Spoons «+..sece0- 6 each 7 

C. Watson begs the Public will understand, that this Metal is 
peculiarly his own, and that Silver is not more different from 
gold than this metal is from all others; on its merit alone he 
wishes it to be tested, and, from the daily increasing eulogiums 
he receives, he is convinced that nothing can prevent its be- 
coming an article of universal wear. C. Watson’s ILLUSTRATED 
CaTaLocvuk and Price CurRRENT eee. Families who 
regard economy and elegance should possess themselves of 
this useful Book, which may be had Gratis and Post Free. 

THREE PAPIER MACHE TEA TRAYS, 35s.; a set of three 
Gothic Shape ditto (including the largest size), for 35s.; three 
Gothic-shaped japanned ditto, 25s.; three Sandwich-sha 
ditto, 15s. ; and every article in Furnishing Hardware 1 


5 6 
6 0 12.66 
5 6 each 12 6 
3 6 
3 6 


e MATICAL PENCILS, for Mathematicians, Engineers, 
Architects, &c., manufactured of Extra Hard Lead, and war- 
ranted to retain a very fine Point.—E. WOLFF & SON, in 
introducing their Extra Hard Lead Pencils for Mathematical 
and Architectural purposes, beg to draw attention to the advan- 
tages resulting from their adoption in preference to the ordi- 
nary Pencils. They are made of six distinct sizes, by which 
means they can be fitted to all instruments, and are so con- 
structed that each pencil may be cut in halves without waste, 
thus making two Pencils, each of a length the most convenient 
for use, and obviating the difficulties existing with. respect to 
the ordinary pencil.—_E. WOLFF & SON have also Half-round 
Pencils suitable for the Spring Bow Instrument, thus preventing 
the necessity of dividing the Pencil down the centre. 

also manufactured of extremely hard Lead, of the finest qua- 
lity, which will retain a very fine point, and give a clear, even, 


and distinct line. 
PATTERN OF SIZES. 
2 3 + 


— = = : a 

*,* May be had of most respectable Stationers, and of the 
Manufacturers, 23, Church-street, Spitalfields, London. 
Drawing Pencils of the finest quality, of every description, for 
Engineering purposes. 

A Sample of each Size will be sent by post to any part of the 
Kingdom on receipt of postage stamps equal to the amount. 





z 
low. Quality is here the primary consideration; hence their 
uninterrupted success for 50 years, and their present celebrity as 
the best and most extensive Furnishing Warehouses in London. 

TABLE KNIVES, ivory handles, warranted, lls. per doz.; 
Desserts, 9s.; Carvers, 4s. per pair; a most extensive stock to 
select from, with balance handles, at 55s., 60s., and 70s., the long 
set of 50 pieces ; white bone and other handles, 8s. to 15s. the 
24 pieces ; stag-handled carvers, 3s. 6d. per pair. The establish- 
ments of C, Watson have ranked pre-eminent for 50 years for 
their superior Table Cutlery, the whole of which is marked with 
his uame and address, and subject to exchange if not approved 
of.—*,* A large stock of all the approved LAMPS now in use. 


ETTS’s PATENT BRANDY DISTILLERY, 

i No. 7, SM1THFI£LD Bars.—Notwithstanding the publi- 
city for many years seo iter to the superiority of BETTS’S 
PATENT FRENCH DISTILLED BRANDY over every other 
Spirit, British or Foreign, it is yet but partially known: J. T. 
BETTS & CO. therefore feel it a duty they owe to the Public 
and themselves, to invite a comparsene between the Patent and 
the French Brandy, until every Family in the kingdom, in which 
Brandy is consumed, have made trial of their Patent Brandy,— 
and consequently discontinued the use of the Foreign article. 
Their respective merits are fairly developed in the following 
Testimonials, to which they again beg to refer. 

Extracts from Testimonials. 

“T do not hesitate to express my conviction that your Patent 
Brandy is fully as free from everything injurious to health, and 
contains as pure a spirit, as the best varieties of Foreign Brandy. 

“EDWARD TURNER, 
‘ “ Professor of Chemistry in the 
“John T. Betts, Esq.” * University of London.” 

“*T am bound to say, and do assert it with confidence, that, for 

urity of spirit, this cannot be surpassed; and that your Patent 
Brandy is also quite free from those acids which, though minute 
in quantity, always contaminate the Foreign Spirit. 

“Joserpn Hume, 
“J.T. Betts, Esq.” “Chemist to His Majesty.” 

“ Your Brandy is free from uncombined acid and astringent 
matter, which exists, more or less, in most of the Brandies im- 

rted from France. “Joun Tuomas Coorer, 

*To Mr. Betts.” * Lecturer on Chemistry.” 
_It is this perfect freedom from the above objectionable quali- 
ties, and its agreeable similarity in flavour to the finest samples 
of Cognac Brandy, that constitute the peculiar value of the 
Patent Branpy. 

J.T. BETTS & CO. are, at length, enabled to give a distinct 
assurance that arrangements will be completed in the course of 
the present month, which will afford an unfailing protection to 
purchasers against the continuance of those frauds, from which 
they have hitherto so extensively suffered; as each bottle will 
be secured by a Patent Metallic Capsule, or covering for the 
cork, of solid metal, with their name, address, and the words 
“ Berts'’s Patent Branpy” embossed upon it: the forgery of 
which subjects the guilty party to a Penalty of Fifty Pounds for 
every offence. ot ae na 

This valuable Spirit is manufactured only at the Distillery, 
No. 7, Smithfield Bars, leading to St. John-street ; where it may 
be obtained, either pale or coloured, in quantities not less than 


Two Gallons, at 18s. per Gallon, for Cash on delivery. 








The same manufacture is applied in work-boxes, g-cases, 
envelope-cases, netting-boxes, glove-boxes, playing-card-boxes, 
and ladies’ visiting-card-cases, hand-screens, pole-screens, card- 
racks, inkstands, ladies’ work-tables, chess-tables, portfolios, 
note and cake-baskets, ladies’ desks, letter-boxes, &c. be 
foregoing are all in papier mAché, and very cheap, say from 13s. 
up to 20/.; and Mechi can confidently assert that his establish- 
ment for these articles surpasses in price, quality, and extent of 
stock any similar concern in the United Kingdom. Mechi is 
sole inventor of the Mechian dressing-cases, the patent castel- 
lated tooth-brushes, 94. each, the cushioned bagatelle tables, 
the magic razor-strop, and peculiar steel razor. A visit to his 
establishment oo those who are desirous of seeing the 
most perfect manufactures of this country displayed in the most 
attractive form. 


ESSRS. BARRY & SON, Stationers and En- 
YA gravers, beg to inform the Nobility and Gentry, that they 
ENGRAVE VISITING CARDS in their best manner—with the 
crest, 6s.; without, 2s. 6d. ; and 100 cards, 2s. 6d. Specimens of 
the above may be selected from a most fashionable assortment 
at their establishnfents, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, and 122, 
Bishopsgate-street Within ; or sent on application any distance 
freeofexpense. Superfine letter papers, 278., 228., 20s.,188.,17s., 
Ms. 6d., 12s.,and 85. per ream; note ditto, 188., i6s., 12s. i 
and 4s. per ream. Either of the above papers may be stamped 
with a coronet, crest, or initials, for the additional charge of 5s. 
berream. Their miscellaneous stock, which is very large, and 
rticularly adapted for Presents, as most of their articles may 
procured either plain or of the most costly description, em- 
praces every article of elegant and decorative stationery suitable 
ir the boudoir, drawing-room, or_counting-house. - Messrs. B. 
Son are also agents for Mr. R. B. Ede’s erfumery, and sup- 
ply postage stamps and envelopes at Government prices. 


y -  ¥ 7 
DES NOT-TO-BE-WASHED-OUT NEW 
MARKING. INK without Preparation. Possesses every 
ood quality requisite in a Marking Ink, and is sold in all parts 
of the Civilized World in bottles at 1s. each. 
wri; the Proprietor, hold myself responsible for its durability, 
be “ng BLUe, and directly after the application of a hot iron 
bets toa DEEP BLACK, without the sibility of running, 
Msuefactory of Dorkinne Landon De pte Barry & Son, Exy 
: ry at Dorking. ndon its, Ba: on, 
wt Hall, Piccadilly, and 122, Bishopsgate Within. I. E. Dear, 
holesale and Export Agent, 20 and 21, Bishopsgate Without. 














TO ARTISTS, AMATEURS, ETC, 


OLFF & SON’S CRETA LA-VIS, or PER- 
MANENT DRAWING CHALK, in various Colours. 
E. Wotrr & Son beg to apprise Artists and Amateurs that 
ve, by the introduction of great improvements in their 
CRETA LEVIS, enabled it to be used the same as the ordinary 
pencil ; and effects can now be produced equal to water-colour 
drawings, without the use of water or any other fluid, the va- 
rious colours blending together with perfect harmony, beauty. 
and richness. It can be cut to a fine point, and is thus capable of 
giving a very delicate outline. For sketching from nature, the 
eat eevaaieges resulting from the adoption ef the CRETA 

JEVIS must be obvious, as without the use of water, palette, 
brushes, &c. all the various tints can be obtained with a truth- 
fulness that cannot be surpassed. 

“Creta Levis.—Preparations of drawing chalk in various 
colours, and some specimens of works produced by them, have 
been submitted to us by Messrs. Wolff & Son. These speci- 
mens we had no hesitationin prenouncing powerful and effec- 
tive; bat we thought it right to forward the material itself to 
one more competent than ourselves to offer an opinion, and he 
reports favourably of it—that it is well suited for sketching, as 
it enables the artist togive colour as well as outline, which does 
not rub off in the portfolio.”"— Atheneum, Dec. 23. 

Instructions for Use.—To produce the delicate shades, the 
chalk must be cut to a fine point, and worked very lightly 
on the pera. blending the colours until the required tint be 
obtained. The deep shades merely require a broader point and 
increased pressure.—Bristol Board, Crayon Paper, or, in fact. 
any pagers with a fine even surface, but not glazed, are well 
adapted for the CRETA LAVIs. 

Wotrr & Son per to recommend their newly-invented 
SKETCHING PENCILS, or Permanent Black Chalks :— 

B B, Very black, for the foreground. 
H B, Middle tint. 
N, Neutral tint, for distance. 

These Pencils are peculiarly adapted for sketching heads and 
landscapes, and are capable of Rr ducing a beautiful effect with 
very little labour. Having an adhesive quality, the drawings may 
be Szpnemnitto’ without fear of injury. i om h 

'* f) m are desirous of opening an ency wit! 
respectable Country Booksellers and Stationers for the sale of the 
above.—Manufactory, 23, Church-street, Spitalfields, London, 








ETCALFE’S NEW PATTERN TOOTH 
BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth-Brush 
has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not 
coming loose—ls. An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a 
third part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
nap. Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian bristles, which do not soften like common hair. Flesh 
Brushes, of improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet 
brushes, which act in the most surprising and successful manner. 
The Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable pro- 
perties of absorption, vitality, and durability, by means of direct 
importations, dispensing with all intermediate parties’ profits 
and destructive bleaching, and securing the luxury of a genuine 
Smyrna Sponge. Only at METCALFE’s Sole Establishment, 
120 B.. Oxford-street, one door from Holles-street. 
Caution—Beware of the words “* From Metcalfe’s,” adopted 
y some houses, 
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EA & PERRIN’S ‘ WORCESTERSHIRE 

SAUCE,’ Prepared from the Recipe of a Nobleman in 
the County.—The above celebrated Sauce has, from the time of 
its introduction, been steadily progressing in public favour. Its 
peculiar piquancy, combined with exquisite flavour, establish it 
of a character unequalled in sauces. Noblemen and others, of 
acknowledged goat, pronounce it to be ‘the only good sauce ;’ 
and for enriching gravies, or as a zest for fish, curries, steaks, 
game, cold meat, &c., especially unrivalled. As a rapidly 
increasing inquiry is now made for it in all parts of the king- 
dom, the Proprietors beg to state that druggists, grocers, an 
others may be supplied by their agents—Messrs. Barclay & 
Sons, Farringdon-street ; Mr. J ing, 59, King-street, Step- 
ners Messrs. Metcalfe & Co. 16, Southampton-row; and by the 
Wholesale Oil and Italian Warehousemen in London, upon the 
same terms as at their Warehouse at Worcester.—Sold retail, in 
half-pint bottles, at ls. 6d.; pints, 2s. 6d, ; and quarts, 5s. each, 
with the Proprietors’ stamp over the cork of every bottle. 


LLNUTTS’ FRUIT LOZENGES, for Coughs, 
Colds, Sore Throats, Hoarseness, &c., prepared so 
from the BLACK CURRANT.—In the above preparation the 
acidity of the Black Currant alone is introduced, and that in the 
highest degree of concentration. The Lozenges may therefore 
be strongly recommended (even to persons of the most delicate 
constitutions), in the above complaints, as they tend to allay in- 
flammation, and particularly to promote a free expectoration. 
Public speakers and singers will find them of peculiar service, 
They have been also remarkably useful in cases of the Influenza. 
The annually increasing sale for the last 30 years of this article, 
notwithstanding the numerous attempts to — it, will suf- 
ficiently prove its decided superiority to all other preparations 
of a similar description.—Be careful to ask for “ ALLNUTTS’ 
FRUIT LOZENGES,” prepared only by the Proprietors, Allnutt 
Son, Queen-street, Portsea.—Sold in boxes, at 1s. 14d. each, by 
alt Patent Medicine Vendors in the Kingdom. 


HE NURSERY.—The care of the HAIR in 

Infants and Young Children is, with inexperienced Mothers 
and Nurses, too little regarded. No mistake can be more in- 
jurious than the supposition that neglect of this particular can 
continue with impunity. The seeds of strength or weakness are 
laid in the Nursery; and the majority of the fine flowing ring- 
lets, or bald heads, of after years, are traceable to this early 


OLDRIDGE’'S BALM of COLUMBIA, long celebrated for its 
genial and javigoseting qualities, in promoting and restoring the 
growth of the Hair, is peculiarly fitted (applied according to the 
yeraced directions) for application during the tender years of 

nfancy and Childhood; and no nursery, where personal ad- 
vantages are held in any estimation, should be without it. Price 

. 6d., 68., and lls. per bottle. No other prices are genuine. 
Ask for Oldridge’s Balm, 1, Wellington-street, Strand. 
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HARPE’S SOLUBLE QUININE DENTI- 
FRICE. Recommended and used by the Facuury, for 
preserving the TEETH to the latest possible period. ‘The ad- 
vantages of this traly scientific preparation arise from its hold- 
ing, in a state of quintessence, the medicinal properties of Bark 
and Myrrh, which, by a chemical combination, known only to 
the proprietor, are rendered instantly soluble in the juices of 
the mouth; at the same time, it is perfectly free from acid, grit, 
or any pernicious ingredients. By its astringent qualities it pre- 
vents decay, eradicates scurvy, and, by exciting health 
of the gums, prevents their separation from the teet 
subject to bleeding, gives, in most cases, immediate, and 
tinued use, permanent relief. It is strikingly beneficial 
tions of the mouth, the result of a mercurial or medicinal course ; 
and, when subject to tenderness of the gums arising from — 














its use is a positive preventive of future attacks. ‘The virtue o 
this celebrated Dentifrice in cleansing, removing incrustation 
and speedily giving a beautiful whiteness to the teeth, as well 
as sweetness to the breath, is unrivalled by any other Tooth 
Powder, whilst its refreshing bitter imparts an agreeable sensa~ 
tion to the most discriminating palate. 

Be careful to observe the Proprietor's Signature on the Govern 
ment stamp.—Prepared and sold by G. Y. SHARPE, Chemist, 
Islington-green, London. To be procured of all respectable 
Medicine Venders, in boxes at ls. 9d. and 2s. 9d. each; and 
through the following Agents :—Sanger, 150, Oxford-street; 
Barer ge Seneeet ac nc nycrds Barclay & Sons, 9 Fairing- 

. 67, St. Paul's Churchyard; Ba ’ je 
Sancuso Sutton & 2% Bow Churchyard; and J. D. Best, 
4, Grosvenor-st ton-square. 
N.B, Orders by post immediately attended to, 
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THE ATHENZAUM 








Tue time has come when Landlords and Tenants, large Farmers and small, must devote their anxious attention to improved cultivation—when, in the words of Sir Robert 
*¢ All must learn how, in the shortest time and at the least expense, to produce the greatest quantity of food, vegetable or animal, 
out permanent injury to the land.’’ To accomplish this, no means can be so effectual as that which brings the results of Experience and Science be 
For this purpose Tak AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE is established. 
The Proprietors are aware of the difficulties of dealing with the many details of cultivation without an acquaintance with cire 
the idea of conducting farming operations upon one invariable plan, and, while they welcome science as the best auxiliary of practice, they regard crude specul 


form. 


Cangerous of delusions. 





THE NEW FARMERS’ NEWSPAPE 


IS NOW PUBLISHED. 
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But, they also feel that in Agriculture, as in all other arts, there are general principles upon which successful farming must depend: that there 
crrors which no local circumstances can justify ; in short, that there is room for improvement even in those branches which are best understood. 


es, often as varying as places. They conden, 
ations as the Tot 
iu are practi 

No one man can be 


compet 
with the multifarious questions affecting husbandry, and the duty of the Editor of such a Paper as Tue AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE is to make known the knowle< ia ee 


ige of all, 


practical Farmers that the Proprietors trust for the means of carrying out their views, and not to the talents of any individual. While, therefore, they state that the Editor tte 
AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE is a gentleman well acquainted with the best kind of Farming, in which he is actively engaged, they feel it to be of far more importance to annoy ~ 


promise of assistance received from the landed and farming interest generally, especially of those whose names they are permitted to mention :— 


CE the 


The Right Honourable the Earl Spencer, President of the Royal Agricultural Society of England 


The Right Ion. the Earl of Ducie, Vice-President of the 
Royal Agricultural Society of England 

Sir Charles Lemon, Bart. M.P., one of the Council of the 
Royal Agricultural Society of England 

J. H. Langston, Esq. M.D. 

Dr. Daubeny, Professor of Botany, Oxford 

James F. W. Johnston, Professor of Chemistry, Durham 

Robert Black, Esq., Loch Alsh, Ross, N.B. 

John M-Bryde, Esq., Balker, Ayrshire 

Rh. D. Drewett, Esq., Burpham, Arundel 

John Grey, Esq., Dilston, Northumberland 

Curtis Hayward, Esq. Quedgely, near Gloucester 

W. I. Hyett, Esq., Painswick Llouse, one of the Council of 
the Royal Agricultural Society of England 

J. B. Lawes, Esq., Rothamstead, near St. Alban’s 

M. M. Milburn, Esq., Sec. of the Yorkshire Agricultural 
Society 

J. Parkinson, Esq., Leyfields, Ollerton, Notts. 

James Smith, Esq., Deanston _ 

William Torr, Esq., Riby, near Caistor 

Joseph Yorke, Esq., Tewkesbury 

Mr. Clarke, Romney, Hants 

Mr. G. Parsons, Agent to Lord Portman 

Mr. Shoosmith, Folkington, Sussex 

Mr. Thimbleby, Louth 





Lord Worsley, M.P., Vice-President of the Royal Agricul- 
tural Seciety of England 

William Miles, Esq., M.P., one of the Council of the Royal 
Agricultural Socicty of England 

Colonel Le Couteur, Belle Vue, Jersey 

Rev. Dr. Buckland, Professor of Mineralogy, Oxford 

Dr. Lyon Playfair, Consulting Chemist to the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society of England 

J. Bennett, Esq., President of the Leominster Farmers’ Club 

John Curtis, Esq. F.L.S. : 

John Gedney, Esq. President of the Harlestone Farmers’ 
Club, Norfolk 

A. Hall, Esq. Secretary of the Chepstow Farmers’ Club 

C. Herbert, Esq., Powisk, near Worcester 

R. M. Jacques, Esq., Richmond, Yorkshire 


G. Legard, Esq., Fangfoss, Pocklington, Yorks. 


E. W. Moore, Esq., Agent to Earl Radnor 

R. W. Purchas, Esq., Seereta-y of the Monmouth Farmers’ 
Club 

Edward Solly, Esq., Junior, Experimental Chemist to the 
Horticultural Society of London 

L. B. Walrond, Esq., See. of the Gloucester Farmers’ Club 

Mr. R. Beman, Stow-on-the-Wold 

Mr. W. F. Fardon, See. of the Broomsgrove Farmers’ Club 

Mr. 8. Rigg, Wigton, Cumberland 


The Right Hon. the Lord Portman, one of the Vice-Preg. 
dents of the Royal Agricultural Society of England 

Sir John Saunders Sebright, Bart. 

J. Walbanke Childers, Esq. M.V., one of the Council of thy 
Royal Agricultural Society of England 

Rev. J. 8. Henslow, Professor of Botany, Cambridge 

David Low, Esq., Prof. of Agriculture, Edinburgh, one 
the Council of the Royal Agricultural Society of Scotian 

Robert Baker, Esq., Writtle, Essex 

John Benson, Esq., Agent to the Duke of Bedford 

ivan David, Esq., President of the Cardiff Farmers’ Club 

‘“— Esq., Secretary of the Debenham Farmer 

u 

W. Parker Hammond, Esq., Pampisford Tall, Cambridge 

J. Hudson, Esq., Castle Acre, near Swaffham, one of the 
Council of the Royal Agricultural Society of England 

Samuel Jonas, Esq., Ickleton, Cambridgeshire, one of the 
Council of the Royal Agricultural Society of England 

W. H. Little, Esq., Lanvair Grange, Abergavenny 

D. J. Niblett, Esq., Harestield 

R. Aglionby Slaney, Esq. Walford Manor, Shiffnal, Salop 

S. D. Stirling, Esq., Glenbervie, Falkirk 

W. B. Wingate, Esq., Hareby, Bolingbroke, Lincolnshire 

Mr. John Brodie, Haddington 

| Mr. John Morton, Agent to the Earl of Ducie 





The Practice of Agriculture—its Science—Animal and Vegetable Physiology—Improvements in Implements—better modes of Musbandry—results of well-conducted experiment 
Farming—Growth and Rotation of Crops—Stock—Drainage—Irrigation—Foresting—Road making—Farm-Buildings—Labourers—in short, whatever affects the beneficial employment 
of capital in land—wi!l form topics of consideration. Reports will be given of the English, Scotch, and Irish Agricultural Societies—London Market Prices of Corn, Hay, and Cattle, ad 
the Weekly Average Replies to questions connected withthe objeetofthe paper will also Le furnished weekly. 


Considering the union whieh exists between Horticult 





and Agricult 
Curonicie, edited by Dr. LinpiLey, and so extensively known; but that there may be ample room for 
—thus Twenty-four Columns are occupied by Horticulture, and Twenty-four by the General News of the 


, it has been thought advisa’ 


cek, and 


tomake Tar AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE an addition to $e Ganpevenw 
ssion, that Paper has been increased one-half in size without additional 


Twenty-four Columns are devoted to Agriculture. 
On Saturday last, January 6th, was published, price SIXPENCE, stamped to go free by post, 


THE 


GARDENERS’ 


THE FIRST NUMBER OF 


CHRONICLE 


AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE: 


A Weekly Mecord of Mural Economp and General News. 
THE HORTICULTURAL PART EDITED BY PROFESSOR LINDLEY. 


Tue principle on which the Gardening part of this paper has been conducted has been to make it a weckly record of everything that bears upon Horticulture, Florieultam, 


Arboriculture, or Garden Botany, and such Natural History as has a relation to Gardening, with Notices and Criticisms of all works on such subjects. Connected with this partat 
WEEKLY CALENDARS OF GARDENING OPERATIONS, given in detail, and adapted to the objects of persons in every station of life; so that the Cottager with a few rods of growl 
before his door, the Amateur who has only a greenhouse, and the Manager of extensive gardens, are alike informed of the routine of operations which the varying seasons rendet 
necessary. It moreover contains Reports of Horticultural Exhibitions and Proceedings—Notices of Novelties and Improvements—in short, everything that can tend to advance the 


profession, benefit the condition of the workman, or conduce to the pleasure of his employer; accompanied with Woodcuts, whenever the matter treated of requires that mode 
illustration. 


To this Farming, as explained above, is now added. 

Lastly, that description of domestic and political News is introduced which is usually found in a Weekly Newspaper. It is unnecessary to dwell on this head further than to sy, 
that the Proprietors do not range themselves under the banners of any party; their earnest endeavours have been to make Tae GARDENERS’ Cunonicce a full and comprehenitt 
Record of Facts only—a Newspaper in the true sense of the word—leaving the reader to form his own opinions; their object being the elucidation of the laws of Nature, not of mat 
The reader is thus furnished, IN ADDITION TO THE PECULIAR FEATURES OF THE JOURNAL, With such information concerning the events of the day, as supersedes the necessity of bit 
providing himself with any other Weekly Paper. 


The Proprietors are happy to announce that the following distinguished Botanists, Florists, and Practical Gardencrs have already enriched the GArpensns’ Curonrcce by the 
communications :— 

The Ifon. and Very Rev. W. Herbert, Dean of Manchester 
The Hon. and Rey. Charles Bathurst 

llon. W. Fox Strangways 

Sir Oswald Mosley, Lart. 

Sir W. J. Hooker, Royal Gardens, Kew 

Tr. Horner, Hull 

Dr. Lankester, F.L.S, 

Rey. J. M. Berkeley 

J. Bateman, Esq. Knypersley 

Mr. W. Billington, Oswestry 

Mr. Ingrain, Gardener to Her Majesty 

Mr. Paxton, Gardener to the Duke of Devonshire 

Mr. Alexander, Gardener to the Duke of Leinster 

Mr. Ferguson, Gardener to the Duke of Buckingham 

Mr. Spenser, Gardener to the Marquis of Lansdowne 

Mr. Elliott, Gardener to the Earl of Tyrconnell 


The Tlon. and Rev. L. Vernon Harcourt 

Hon. Algernon Herbert 

Sir George Mackenzie, Bart. 

Sir Charles Wolesey, Bart. 

Dr. Bevan, Llanferry 

Dr. Gregory, Aberdeen 

Dr. Ingram, President of Trinity College, Oxford 
Rey. J. B. Reade 

Mr. Henderson, Gardener to the Earl Fitzwilliam 
Mr. Frost, Gardener to Lady Grenville 

Mr. Ilaythorn, Gardener to Lord Middleton 

Mr. Halliday, late Gardener to Lord Sondes 

Mr. Brown, Gardener to Lord Southampton 

Mr. Errington, Gardener to Sir P. Egerton, Bart. 

Mr. Fortune, Hothouse Dept., Hort. Gardens, Chiswick 
Mr. Thompson, Fruit Dept., Llort. Gardens, Chiswick 


G. Bentham, Esq. late Seerctary of the Horticul. Society 
L. W. Dillwyn, Esq., Sketty Hall 

J.D. Llewelyn, Esq., Penllergare 

Mr. Bailey, Gardener to the Archbishop of York 

Mr. Mackintosh, Gardener to the Duke of Bueeleuch 
Mr. Moffatt, Gardener to the Duke of Newcastle 

Mr. Tillery, Gardener to the Duke of Portland 

Mr. Cooper, Gardener to the Ear! Fitzwilliam 

Mr. Bowers, Gardener to the Earl of Lucan 

Mr. Forsyth, Gardener to the Earl of Shrewsbury 

Mr. Buchan, Gardener to Lord Bagot 

Mr. Beaton, Gardener to Sir W. Middleton, Bart. 

Mr. Booth, Gardener to Sir C. Lemon, Bart. 

Mr. Whiting, Gardener to II. T. Hope, Esq. M.P. 

Mr. James Drummond, Gardener, Blair Drummond | 
Mr. Gordon, Hardy Dept., Horticultural Gardens, Criss 


OFFICE ror ADVERTISEMENTS ann COMMUNICATIONS, 5, CHARLES STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
Orders received by all Booksellers and Newsvenders. 
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